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streets, and fall into the hands of men whose po- 
sition will attach to them a substantial character, 
which they do not now have. I approve of the 
action which the Secretary of War has taken, in 
this and many other matters, thus early in his ad- 
ministration of the War Department. I bope he 
will be enabled to strike down all of the enormous 
impositions practiced upon the Government, 


I am in favor of encouraging, as I have already | 


said, the founding of armories which will turn out 
ul the arms which the Government will need, 
whether it is upon a war footing or a peace foot- 
ing. As I understand the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Morritt,] this appropriation con- 
templates simply working up to its highest point, 
and giving full effect and facility for the manufac- 
ture of arms at Springfield. I am in favor of doing 
that thing, and if the next section, whieh I have 
not seen, but to which attention has been called, 
looks to the establishment of a new armory, either 
at Pittsburg, as it is advocated by my friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Moorneap,] or in the State 
of Illinois, or in any other part of country, for 
the manufacture of arms for the Government, I am 
for that appropriation. 

The question was taken on Mr. Ketioce’s 
amendment, and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move to increase 
the appropriation, for the purpose of saying that 


this floor to see anarmory established west of the 
Alleghany mountains, because I believe that there 
isa necessity for the erection of an armory in that 
section ofourcountry. I will give my vote cheer- 
fully for any such measure. 
in favor of creating a necessity for any such Gov- 


ernment establishment. I think that this appro- | 


Iam not, however, | 


priation of $150,000 to extend the usefulness of | 


the Springfieldarmory isa proper one. The pro- 
duction of that armory can be increased largely 
ata much less expense than we can build a new 
armory in the West. If there is not a necessity, 


independently of the Springfield armory, for the || 


establishment of an armory in the West, I am not 
in favor of having itatall. Lam for making this 
Springfield armory as useful as possible. I am 
aware, sir, that no armory can be established in 
the West at a cost of $150,000, which will pro- 
duce as many arms, and put them into the hands 
of our troops as expeditiously as this Springfield 
armory. If there be no necessity for an armory 
in the West now, I certainly am the last man 
in favor of creating such a necessity. I am for 
making this appropriation, because I am in favor 
of the Government making its own arms, and of 
making them as expeditiously as possible. I do 
not care to have arms purchased for the Govern- 
ment in foreign lands, and I know that this Spring- 
ficld armory can be made to furnish the arms 
needed by the Government much earlier than any 
armory in the West. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, at the 
extra session of Congress, we made a very large 
appropriation for new buildings, and for additions 
to the machinery at the Springfield armory. I 
think that that was a proper appropriation, and 
that it has been the source of much benefit to the 
country. I have been at that armory, and was 
very much pleased at the manner in which the 
Government work is there conducted. I think 
that it has for its manager one of the best men in 
the Army. I believe that Major Dyer is deserv- 
ing of much credit for the skill and ability with 
which he discharges his duties. Since the en- 
largement of that armory it has been stated that 
it has a capacity sufficient to manufacture all the 
arms needed by the Government of the United 
States. I do not belleve that. I for one do not 
desire to cripple the Springfield armory. I think 
that we want all the arms that we can manufac- 
ture. Tagree with the gentleman from New York 
in hoping that the Government will cut off all con- 
tracts for the supply of arms fromabroad. I be- 
lieve that the guns made at the Springfield armory 
are the very best in the world. I believe that 
they are recognized by military men as the very 


e 


best guns in use. I think that there are cogent 
reasons for the establishment of an armory in the 
West; and, at the proper time, I will take much 
pleasure in submitting them to the Llouse, I 
merely make the statement in reference to this ap- 
propriation which | have made that we may not 
hereafter be estopped, by the enlargement of the 
} 

Springfield armory, from pressing upon the atten- 
tion of the House the establishment of an armory 
west of the Allerhany mountains. I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read for the consideration of 
the House a letter from the ordnance department, 
asking au appropriation to work the Springfield 
armory to its fullest capacity. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

ORDNANCE Orrl 
Wasuineton, July 13, 1861. 

Sin: Under a standing regulation of the War Depart 
ment, prohibiting direct correspondence between commit 
tees of Congress and the heads of bureaus, I have the honor 
to send, through you, the following reply to the letter of 
Hon. F. P. Biarr, of the 10th instant, which is herewith 
inclosed, 

The present capacity of the national armory at Spring 


| field, Massacliusetts, is sufficient toturn out three thousand 
| rifle muskets per month. ‘The further expenditure necessary 


and contemplated to be made for operating the armory to 
its full capacity amounts to $532,000, which sum is em 


| braced in the estimates recently submitted to Congress, and 


which it is considered necessary to have appropriated. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES W. RIPLEY, 


[ am as much disposed as any gentleman upon || Brevet Brigadier General. 


Hon. Stwon Cameron, Secretary of War. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. From this it appears that 
the appropriation then asked for was to operate 
the armory to its full capacity. Why ask for more 
now? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, by unanimous con- 
sent, withdrew his amendment, 

Mr. DELANO. I move to amend by adding 
two dollars to the amount of the appropriation 
contained in the bill. I make the motion merely 
as a formal matter, as every one will understand, 
| I feel thatit really is trifling with the attention and 
seriousness of the House to be raising this ques- 
tion at the present time; and especially do I feel it 
to be so when this agitation comes from gentlemen 
who seem to be so much in fear lest the appropri- 
ation absolutely necessary, as considcred by the 
| Committee of Ways and Means, and as the De- 
partment has certified it to be, shall stand in the 
way of the ultimate establishment of the armory at 
the West. I pray to inquire of the gentlemen who 
have been so determined and intent upon the es- 
tablishment of such an armory, when that matter 
was referred to a special committee? It was some 


during the present generation. I now ask the gen- 
| tleman who is chairman of that armory commit- 
| tee, and who has now moved to strike out this 
| appropriation, what steps have been taken, how 
many meetings have been held, and whether it has 
been possible until within the last fortnight to get 
that committee together to considereven the taking 
of preliminary steps? If that is to be the rate of 
| progress towards the establishment of a new arm- 
ory, | pray the gentleman, in his ciphering, to tell 


of the arms which this Government desires? 


every body else has voluntarily and sojustlyspoken 
well. It is known to everybody who knowsany- 
thing about the matter how much relief the coun- 
try has experienced from this particular manufac- 
tory. It is as true to the national interest as Mas- 
sachusetts soldiers are true to the same interest. 
Its production has been brought up from the man- 
ufacture of about two thousand guns a month, 
which was the production one year ago this time, 
to the manufacture at the present time of not less 
than twelve thousandamonth. And here let me 
say, if there is anything implied in the paper which 
has been read to the effect that there is a limited 
capacity to the armory at Springfield, | wish it 
to be understood now that when the proper time 
| for the consideration of that question arrives, 


time during the extra session, and it was supposed | 
that some conclusion would be arrived at, at least, | 


when that armory will be able to furnish its quota | 


It is not necessary for me to say a word in eu- | 
logy of that establishment in Springfield, of which 


whether before the armory committee or before 
this House upon a report of that committee, it 
will be fully demonstrated to the House, in niy 


| judgment, that the capacity of that establishment 


is unlimited. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. I desire to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
for the simple reasen that | prefer to have the ap- 
propriation stand as itis in the bill; and I hope 
the gentleman from Alleghany county, Peunsy! 
sylvania, (Mr. Moorueap,] will withdraw his 
amendment, My own belief is that this appro- 
priation of $150,000 is necessary at this ime for 
the manufacture of arms to supply our Army. 
We all know our deficiency in arms, and we are 


Oppose 


| all glad ta know that we have now a manufactory 


which is capable of turning out so many arms, 
and Lam willing to make appropriations to give 
it increased efficiency. But this appropriation is 
not, as is supposed by some, to enlarge that es- 
tablishment with a view to cut off the establish- 
ment of an armory at the West, but to enable 
them to turn outa further supply of arms. [hope 
the amendment will be withdrawn. 
3ut I do not think with the gentleman from 
| Missouri, (Mr. Brarr,] that only one armory is 
|} hecessary. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The gentleman mis- 
apprehended me, I did not intend to say any such 
thing. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I understood him to say 
that until the necessity of another armory was 
demonstrated he was opposed to establishing an- 
other, but it seems I was mistaken. I am satis- 
fied that when the report of the armory commit- 
tee is made, the necessity of another armory will 
be demonstrated, and then I hope gentlemen will 
vote in favor of it. There is good reason why we 
should have more than one armory. Suppose a 
| war with Great Britain, and a British army should 

cut off Springfield from the rest of the country, 
| where would be our manufacture of arms? Every 
| one will see, to use a homely expression, that 11 
will not do to have all our eggs in one nest. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the committee 
rise, with a view to closing this debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hotman reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the Union generally 
under consideration, and especially the Army ap- 
propriation bill, and had come to no conclusion 
thereon. 

Mr.STEVENS. I move that when the House 
again resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, debate upon the 
| pending section of the bill be closed in one minute. 
| The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. STEVENS. I hope we shall not adjourn. 
We ought to dispose of this bill to-night. We are 
nearly through with it. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS, I move that the House re- 
solve itself mto the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the House resolved itself into the Commit- 
| tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
| Houtman in the chair,) and resumed the consider- 
ation of the Army appropriation bill, the pending 
question being on the amendment to thie amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Deano. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I merely desire 
to say very frankly that I unintentionally misled 
| the gentleman from Pennsylvania. This merely 
relates to the armory at Springfield, and the other 
clause relates to arsenals. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts who represents 
the Springfield district a question, in order to de- 
termine whether or not to withdraw my amend- 
ment. I desire to know whether, if he gets this 
appropriation of $150,000 for the Springfield ar- 
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mory in addition to the large appropriation made 
at the extra ion, that establishment will be 
able to manufacture guns enouch for the whole 
Union, and whether he believes that we shall want 
nother armory? 
The CHAIRMAN, The one minute has ex- || 
pired, and debate is closed upon this section. 
Phe amendment to the amendment was not | 
greed to. 
Mr. MOORHEAD, by unanimous consent, | 


withdrew his amendment. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of I!! I move to strike 
ut lines hundred and fifty-eight to one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine. 
The amendment was 
Mr. EDWARDS. I 


n, page 6, the 


nous, 
one 
not agreed to, 

move to add, after line 
‘following: 


or payment to widows and legal heirs of such volun 
reas have been killed or have died in the service, the 
ounty secured to them by the sixth section of an act ap 
proved July 22, 1801, entitled ** An act to authorize the em 
nent of volunteers to aid in entorcing the law and 
protecting pully prop rtv. 7? &2.000, 009 
I am aware that this a very unfavorable time to 
sonsider a matter of so much importance, as it 1s 
in the day. I consider this amendment of 
vreat importance. tL regard it as one that should 
Ait , ' ; \ ' 
yumend itself to the tI yuse, and one which itis 
the duty of this House to adopt in this bill 
There is no other appropriation bill, as | under- 
tand the rales of the House, in which this appro- 
priauvion can be Incorpors ated; and if it is incor- 
porated in any bill, it ou; to be incorporated 


into the Army bill. 


In relation to the amount [ have proposed to 


appropriate—$2,000,000—it is merely a sum fixed 
withoutany sp cific and definite knowledge of the 
amount whic h the object will require; and if the 
Committee of Ways and Means have any other 
mount to suggest, founded upon their better 


knowledge of the matter, I will adopt it, 

Mr. MAYNARD. [rise toa question of order. 
It occursto methat the amendmentis not in order 
upon this bill. 
tine Army, and 


where, to the pension appropriation bill. 


This bill makes appropriations for 
this amendment belongs, if any- 
I make 
the point of order, because the hour is very late, 
and this is a very important bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I should be very glad if the 
House would adjourn now, and consider this 
amendment to-morrow. It is due to a large and 
merit the citizens of this country 
that it should be considered, and no haste should 
prevent proper action upon it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. lLamaware that itisa very 
Important proposition; and, at the proper time, I 
shall be as ready as the gentleman from New 
Hampshire to give itconsideration. I believe that 
this is not the proper time, however. 

Mr. EDWARDS. [ask for the reading of the 
Tith rule. 

The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 

It shall also be the duty of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, within thirty days after their appointment, at every 
session of Congress commencing on the first Monday of 
December, to report the gencral appropriation bills for legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses ; for sundry civil 
expenses; for consular and diplomatic expenses ; forthe 
Arm} ; for the Navy; for the expenses of the Indian de- 
partment; forthe payment of invalid and other pensions; 
for the support of the Military Academy ; for fortifications ; 
tor the service of the Post Otlice Department, and for mail 
transportation by ocean steamers; or, in failure thereof, the 
reasons of such failure. And said committee shall have 
leave to report said bills (for reference only) at any time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Before the Chair decides the 
question of order, | would like to agk the gentle- 
man from Tennessee two questions. IT wish to 
ask him, in the first place, if the subject to which 
my amendment relates is a pe nsion? | 

Mr. MAYNARD. It is in the nature of it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The amendment provides 
for the payment of $100 to the widows of deceased 
soldiers. I would ask whether a pension isany- 
thing but a pe rm “a nt annual pay ment? 

Mr. MAYNARI It belons vs to that class of 
payments whi ch have ealw ays been regarded in the 
nature of pensions; itis bounty money to soldiers 
for services which have been rendered, or to their | 
widows or children. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vont of order, 

Mr. EDWARDS. If it is the pleasure of the | 
House to consider this question at this time, I will 
»roceed, without taking up any more time than | 

believe i is necessury. 


rious class of 


The Chair overrules the || 








| the Committee of Ways and Means the question 


| as to the sum named in the amendment, and they 


might enlarge it or diminish it if they thought 
proper, If they do not, then I shall assume that 
the sum is a proper one to be appropriated for this 
pu rpose., 

Well now, sir, what is the purpose for which 
this appropriation is asked to be made? I refer 
the Housc to the act of the last session of Con- 
| gress, approved July 22,1861. The sixth sec 
| of that act reads as follows: 


tion 


~ aan any volunteer who may be received into the ser- 
| vice of the United States under this act, and who may be 
Ww mak “J or otherwise disabled in the service, shall be en 
titled to the benefits which have been or may be conferred 
on persons disabled in the regular service ; and the widow, 
if there be nd if not, the legal heirs of such as die or 
| may be killed in the service, in addition to all arrears of 
pay and allowances, shall receive the sum of $100.”’ 


one, a 


Now, sir, I contend that that is in no sense a 


pension, and I contend that it is due, that it at- 
taches whenever the death of the soldier takes 
place. I contend that it is aclaim then due to the 


widow, and that upon presenting the preper pa- 
pers, under the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment, she is entitled then to receive it. 


lknow,sir,ithas been made a question whether 
this sum of $100 is payable on the decease of the 
soldier, or whether the pay ment is to be deferred 
to the close of the war; but I cannot understand 
upon what construction of the provisions of the 
law any such interpretation could be made, or 
that any doubt can be thrown over the position 
the ititis payable instanter whenever the soldier 
ill have died. 
"Sian sir, a construction has been given to one 
| clause of this law; and no reasoning, therefore, 
ean be urged against the position I take from that, 
| and that is, that in relation to the pension, it at- 
taches immediately upon the soldier being wound- 
led or injured. And, sir, in relation to the other 
clause , that $100 shall be pay! able to the widow, 
the language is not only plain, but the provision 
reasonable. Whats the object of it? Itis, 
that when the soldier is struck down in the dis- 
charge of his duty there shall be some little pit- 
tance, in order to relieve his distressed and suffer- 
ing family; and if you say that that pittance shall 
be deferred two years be fore it shall be paid to the 
widow, orshall be deferred to the close of the war; 
it was a mere mockery to offer this as one of the 
inducements to enlistment. 
Mr. HUTCHINS. [rise toa question of order. 
I understand that the five-minutes rule is now in 
operation. 
Mr. EDWARDS. 
ree CHAIRMAN. 
s had just expired. 
gr EDWARDS. I have, perhaps, made all 
the remarks that it was necessary for me to make, 
and | therefore resign the floor. 
Mr. STEVENS. Iam very sorry that the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire has felt it to be his 


I do not so understand it. 
The gentleman’s five min- 


duty to embarrass this bill at this time by any | 


new question. It is well known—he must know 
itas well as others—that large accounts which 
have been audited are presented at the Depart- 
ment, and that no payments can be made, and none 
| have been made for the last two weeks, because 
| the deficiency bill has not passed. Now, the gen- 
tleman thrusts his amendment right into the part 
of the bill which provides for deficiencies. If he 
had offered it to be other part tof the bill, there 
might have been more propriety in it. The ap- 
propriations in this section are for the se rvice of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862. Now,w hy 
make an appropriation for this purpose at this 
time simp ly to last till next June? fe *t the gen- 
tleman, or let the Committee on Pensions, 
in a bill making some specific provision for this 
class of cases, so that we can digest it well—one 
that will continue from year to year—and I will 
| vote for it w ithas much ple asure as the gentleman 
himself. Butif put in here it will have an imper- 
fegt operation; and, moreover, we do not know 
whether this money is due, or when it will be due. 


night, and I hope the gentleman will bring this 
matter forw ard in some other shape. 
Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to make another 


oint of order on the amendment. After listen- 


ing to the discussion, I submit that it is independ- 
It changes the existing law. 


il ent legislation. 


VAL GLOBE. 


1 © one’ 








J anuary 30, 


Mr. EDWARDS. 


I will save time if the gen- 
tleman will allow me. I do not yield to that point 
of order; but at the suggestion of the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means I withdraw 
my amendment, and shall submit it in the form 
of a bill at an early day. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I move thatthe 
committee rise, and report the bill to the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. Cotrax having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Ho t- 
MAN reported that the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union had had the Union gener- 
oa under consideration, and particularly the bill 

the House (No. 209) making appropriations 
c the support of the Army for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1863, and additional ap propri- 
ations for the service of the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1862, and had directed him to report the 
same back to the House withoutamendment, and 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

_Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to make a single in- 
quiry as to the effect of this deficiency appropri- 
ation upon those troops who are in the service for 
twelve months. The clause is in these words: 


For pay of two and three years’ voliffiteers, $60,000,000, 


The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of course knows the fact that, under the 
legislation of last July, two regiments were re- 
ceived into the service for a period of twelve 
months only. This clause should betamended so 
as to embrace those men, by the insertion of 
> before the word ** two.”’ 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. 
ment can be made in the Senate. 
demand for the previous que stion. . 

The previous question was seconded, and t! 
main question ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be enecrossed and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, demanded 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Tellers were ordered on the motion;and Messrs 
Hortman and SuermMan were appointed, 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—] 
vote in the affirmative and 89 in the negative. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as it is manifis 
that there is no quorum present, | move that there 
be a call of the House. 

Mr. LAW. I move that the 
adjourn, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I rise toa question of order. 
That motion has just been made, and voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A motion fora 
call of the House has intervened. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. The gentleman 
from Indiana must be aware that, if that amend- 
ment is necessary, it can easily be put in in the 
Senate, and I hope he will allow the bill to pass 


That amend- 
I insist on th 


House do now 


| to-night. 


Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate is not the place 
in which these appropriations should be made. 
Under the authority of the act of last session, the 
State of Indiana turned over to the President tw: 

regiments which the State had raised, and they 


| were acce pted, and are now in camp in the vicinit y 


| of this city. 


bring | 


It is very desirable that this bill shall pass to- | 


They were twelve months’ voluu- 
s, and their term of service expires before nex! 
It is manifest that this ought to apply to 


teer 
June. 


| the twelve months’ men as well as to the two and 


three years’ men. 
Mr.STEVENS. We did make at last session 
an appropriation, for the twelve months’ men as 
well as for the others. The Department has not 
made any estimate of a deficiency for the twelve 
months’ men. But if we are wrong in this, ho Ww 
easy is it to have the bill amended in the Senate’ 
Mr. MAYNARD. I renew the motion to “78 
journ. This is a bill appropriating nearly five 
hundred millions of dollars; and members ar 
standing here with their hats in their hands ready 
to leave. I am opposed to such sort of legislation. 
Mr. HOLMAN. lamvery_ unwilling to place 
myself in the position of seeming to impede the 
business of the House. 1 think “the amendment 
which I suggest ought to be made. The twelve 
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months’ volunteers of Indiana have not been pro- 
vided for by law; but I will not stand in the way 
of the action of the House. We can have the mat- 
ter adjusted in a separate bill. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered, and under its operation 
the bill was passed. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BLAKE, (at ten 
minutes before five o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Frivay, January 31, 1862. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunDeaLAND. 

The Journal of yesterday was read. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I notice that the Journal re- 
cords the resolution to print extra copies of the 
eulogies on the late Senator Baker as having been 
reported favorably by the Committee on Printing. 
It was reported without recommendation. I hope 
the correction will be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) That correction will be made. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WADE presented a petition of citizens of 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of a general bank- 
ruptlaw; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented three petitions of citizens of 
Ohio, in favor of the emancipation of the slaves 
of rebels; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Illinois, in favor of the emancipation of 
slaves, with compensation to loyal masters; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILMOT presented the petition of Thom- 
as R. Percival, of Philadelphia, praying compen- 
sation for losses sustained by his illegal arrestand 
imprisonment by order of the War Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GRIMES presented resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of lowa in favor of the establishment of 
a Government arsenal and armory at Rock Island, 
Illinois; which were ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Ernerines, its Clerk,announced that the 
House had passed the following bills; in which 
the concurrence of the Senate was requested: 

A bill (Ne. 209) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1863, and additional appropriations for 
the service of the year ending the 30th of June, 
1862; and 

A bill (No. 256) for the relief of Philip Speyer 
& Co., of the city of New York. : 


WASHINGTON RAILWAY. 


Mr. GRIMES. I wish to say a word in the 
nature of a personal explanation. Yesterday | 
was instructed by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to present a substitute in the place 
of five or six bills that had been referred to that 
committee, authorizing the construction of a rail- 
road in this District. The bill that is presented 
by the tommittee does not create a close corpora- 
tion. It authorizes certain commissioners, nine 
in number, to open books; and when the books 


ure opened, and the company is formed, the du- || 
ties of these commissioners are to cease. A blank | 
was left for the names of the commissioners until | 
the bill was ready to be reported, and I sought to | 


obtain the names of gentlemen who had the con- 
fid nce of this community, and who were well 
known here. Among other names that were in- 
serted was that of Mr. Peter LH. Watson, at pres- 
ent the Third Assistant Secretary of War. I have 
to say that all the names that were inserted in that 
bill were put in by me upon my own responsibil- 
ily, without éonference with anybody. Knowing 
his reputation, I saw fit to include his name among 
the commissioners. Mr. Watson protests against 
his name being included, for the reason that he has 
never been a corporator in any company, and has 
never been interested in any job or any specula- 


tion of any kind, and he desires that his name | 


shall be stricken out. I think it is due to Mr. 


y 
Watson, and to the gentlemen wlose names were 
Inserted, on my own responsibility solely, simply 
4S Commissioners to act as trustees for the benefit 


of the District, that 1 should make this explana- 
tion. 


THE CONGRE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
Does the Senator from lowa make a motion in 
reference to any action? 

Mr. GRIMES. No, sir. 
an explanation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was in hopes that my 
friend would call up this bill and let us pass it. 

Mr. GRIMES. It is not printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill is printed and on 
our tables. It is a bill of such pressing and im- 
mediate importance that I think we can very well 
consider and pass it this morning. ‘The subject 
has been very fully debated heretofore, and there 
is really no occasion for any further debate upon 
it. It has been debated here year after year. 

Mr. GRIMES. lam ready to pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio submit a motion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I move that it be 
now taken up. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have not read it. It has 
just been laid on our table. 

Mr. HALE. | hope it will not be taken up now. 
It has just this moment been placed on our tables, 
and we have not had time toread it. [tis an im- 
portant bill, which has occupied a good deal of 
attention heretofore, and | hape will not be taken 
up now. 

Mr. GRIMES. Let us make it the special or- 
der for to-morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is a matter of creat 
importance, but 1 will not press my motion. | 
will adopt the suggestion of my friend from lowa, 
and move to make it the special order for to-mor- 
row morning. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That will require a two- 
third vote. I had not examined this bill, which 
has just been, laid on our tables, and I do not 
know what it contains; butif it contains any pro- 
vision whatever by which a railroad is to be made 
without leaving the stock open to subscription by 
the community, I shall oppose it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I believe it does contain 
that provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio withdraw his motion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will do so, and let the Sen- 
ator from lowa take his own course in regard to 
his bill. 


I have merely made 


DISLOYAL PENSIONERS. 


Mr. FOSTER. The Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the bill (H.R. No. 139) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to strike 
from the pension rolls the names of such persons 
as have taken up arms against the Government, 
or who may have in any manner encouraged the 
rebels, have instructed me to report the same back, 
with a recommendation that it pass. As the bill 
is very short,and will not, I trust, meet with op- 
| position from any quarter, | hope it may be put 
on its passage now. It is but two or three lines. 
On being read, if any Senator objects, of course 
it must go Over. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was considered 
asin Committee of the Whole. It is a direction 
to the Secretary of the Interior to strike from the 

vension rolls the names of all such persons as 
jave ow may hereafter take up arms against the 
Government of the United States, or who have in 
any manner encouraged the rebels, or manifested 
a sympathy with their cause. 

The bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LATHAM. I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator who reported this bill—I am 1n favor of it— 
that the words, ‘*upon satisfactory evidence,” 
ought to be inserted before the expression as to 
their sympathy. 

I move to insert after the word ** directed’’ the 
words ‘* upon satisfactory evidence.’’ I think, as 
the bill stands noW, it will place it in the power 
of any malicious person, an enemy of a person 
who has a pension, to prefer charges to the Sec- 
retary which, on investigation, may prove to be 
untrue; and there ought to be in his mind satis- 
factory evidence before he proceeds to a step of 
this kind. Therefore 1 would suggest that these 
words be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I certainly hope that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior will not,without satisfactory 
evidence, take upon him to strike any man’s name 
from the pension roll. It is to be presumed that 
he will act upon this bill just as the Senator from 
California suggests. It is quite true that some 
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malicious person may make a charge against one 
whose enemy he is, now on the pension roll, and 
the Secretary therefore might, under a mistake, 


strike his name off; and that supposition Is just 
as likely to prove true if we put in the words 
“upon satistactory evidence,’® because perjury 
may be committed and injustice may be done a 
man on the strongest reasons. That is, utting 
in ** satisfactory evidence,” or any other clause 
requiring the utmost scrutiny on the part of the 
Secretary, will not prevent malicious persons from 
doing wrong. It will not, however, at all, as i 
apprehend, alter the rule on which the Secretary 
will act; and inasmuch as this is a House bill, 
and the amendment would make it necessary that 
it should go back to the House, and it will not 
really protect either the public or any individual, 
as itseems to me, | hope that the amendment wil) 
not be made. 

Mr. LATHAM. I merely offered it as a sug 
gestion to pe rfect the bill; but after the statement 
made by the Senator, I withdraw the amendment 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


, 


OFFICERS FOR TUE WAR DEPARTMENT. . 

Mr. GRIMES asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No 
180) authorizing the detail of naval officers for the 
service of the War Department; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. GRIMES. I ask the Senate to consider 
this bill now. It is a matter of very small conse- 
quence, but it is thought in some quarters that it 
is important that it should be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will 
be read at length for information. 

The bill wasread. It proposes to authorize the 
President to detail temporarily three competent 
naval officers for the service of the War Depart- 
ment in the inspection of transport vessels, and 
for such other service as may be designated by the 
Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Doesany Sen- 
ator object to the present consideration of this bill? 
The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is now 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRIMES, It seems to me that the only 
objection that could possibly be urged to the pas- 
sage of this bill would be the implication it might 
convey that the President does not possess already 
the power that will be conferred by the bill. He 
does possess it, in my apprehension, to the fullest 
extent; I think there is no necessity for any act 
of this kind; and yet in some quarters there are 
doubts entertained; and in order to relieve every- 
body from those doubts, and also to manifest the 
sentimenton the part of Congress that there should 
be some proper inspection of these vessels before 
our volunteers are put on board of them to be re- 
moved to distant portions of the country, it seems 
to me very proper that we should pass it. It may 
also obviate another trouble. On account of the 
present scarcity of naval officers, the Navy De- 
partment may possibly object to the detail of these 
officers without the authority of Congress. It is 
perhaps not improper for me to say that the War 
Department desires that an inspection of this kind 
should be allowed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading; and it was 
read the third time, and passed. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON WAR DEBT. 
Mr. NESMITH. I move that the Senate post- 


pone all the prior orders, and proceed to the con- 
| sideration of the joint resolution, (No. 25,) pre- 
scribing the mode of paying the awards authorized 
by the act of 2d March, 1861, for settling the 
Washington and Oregon war debt. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to have the joint resolu- 
tion read before I vote upon the question of taking 
it up. 

The joint resolution was read. Its object is to 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury in settling 
the claims. arising under the act of 2d March, 
1861, ‘* to provide for the payment of expenses 
incurred by the Territories of Washington and 
Oregon, in the suppression of Indian hostilites 
therein, in the years 1855 and 1856,’’ to allow in- 
terest upon all such claims from the date of the 
passage of the act, when they are paid in the time 
| bonds of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that will not be taken up 


this morning. I never knew until yesterday what 
the nature of itwas, ‘The question has been very 
much debated in the Senate, and the general prin- 
ciple is that the Government do not pay interest. 
I should like to see what the precedents are. I 
desire to see whether the Government paid Mas- 
sachusetis interest on her debt that was in exist- 
ence about fifty years before it was paid. 
are several cases that I should like to examine, 
| wish the Senator would let it lie over until next 
week, 

Mr. NESMITH. 1 have no desire to urge this 
matter on the Senator from New Hampshire, but 
it is a case of absolute necessity. Theclaimsare 
being presented and paid, and inconvenience will 
be occasioned if the passage of the resolution be 
delayed, The resolution does not provide for any 
interest alter the time that the debts are ascertained 
to be due; thatis, the date of the passage of the act. 
‘The question was before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, who made a report, which accom- 
panies the joint resolution, I ask the Secretary 
to read that report; it explains the whole case. 

Mr. HALE. I prefer that the Senator should 
consent toletitlie over. [donot know thatlI am 
opposed to it; but | wanttoexamineit. I knew 
nothing of it until yesterday. 

Mr. NESMITH. To accommodate the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, I withdraw my mo- 
tion. 

LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXIIIBITION. 


Mr. SUMNER. I move that the Senate take 
up the joint resolution reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with reference to the indus- 
trial exhibition in London. 

The motion was agreed to; and the joint reso- 


There | 


lution (S, No. 38) in addition to a resolution rel- | 


ative to theexhibition of the industry of all nations, 
to be held ia London during the year 1862, was 
read the second time, and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that for the pur- 
pose of enabling the President to carry into effect 
the resolution of Congress, approved 27th July, 
1861, *‘ relative to the exhibition of the industr 

of all nations, at London, in the year 1862,’’ the 
sum of $35,000 is to be appropriated, it being un- 


derstood that its application shall be determined | 


and regulated by the President. 
sioners as the President shall think proper to rep- 
resent the industry of the United States at the 
exhibition are to be appointed by him; but all sal- 
aries of commissioners, if any, shall be allowed, 
as well as all expenses of freight, transportation, 
agencies, and storage, and all charges of all kinds, 
shall be brought within the limits of the appro- 
priation, 

Mr. SUMNER. I wish to make one amend- 
ment. I move to strike out the word “ salaries”’ 
in the fourteenth line, and to insert ** expenses.”” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the amendment was concurred 


Such commis- | 


in. ‘The joint resolution was ordered to be en- | 
grossed for a third reading; and it was read the | 


third tyme. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on the passage of the joint resolution. 
Mr. HALE. I want the yeas and nays on that 
question, ’ } 
thing. 
Mr. SUMNER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire objects to the passage of the joint resolution, 
but he assigns no reason. When I make a per- 
sonal appeal to him he declines to answer. Of 
course that is according to his right. He inay be 
silent, though we are always too happy when he 
speaks. It belongs to me, therefore, simply to ex- 
plain the resolution, and that is all I shall do. 
At the called session of Congress, in July last, 


1 am entirely opposed to this whole 


a joint resolution was adopted in the following | 


words: 


* That the President be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
tnke such measures as shall to him seem bestto facilitate a 
proper representation of the industrial interests ofthe United 
states at the exhibition of the industry of all nations to be 
holden at London in the year 1862; and the sum of $2,000 
is hereby appropriated for the incidental expenses thereof.” 


This resolution passed through Congress, and | 


was approved by the President on the 27th of 
July. Under it, a commission was organized by 
the President, of which the Secretary of State was 
the chairman. Associated with him were eminent 


gentiemen of different walks of life, from different || 


parts of the country—— 








Mr. GRIMES. What parts? 

Mr. SUMNER. All paris—the West, the 
North, and the East. 

Mr. GRIMES. Who from the West? 

Mr. SUMNER. You will find the names on 


the list. At a meeting here in Washington asub- | 


committee was organized, to which was confided 
the direction of the business. Through this com- 
mittee a correspondence has been conducted with 
persons interested in this exhibition all over the 


country; products of our industry have been gath- | 


ered at New York, to be forwarded to London; 
but their proceedings have all been stopped for 


_ want of means; and the question now is simply 


| desired a larger appropriation. 


this: will the Senate allow the business which has 


been commenced under their auspices to fall to | 


the ground, or will they make the needful appro- 
priation in order to carry it forward ? 

We have one precedent bearing on this case. 
Ten years ago there was an industrial exhibition 
in London, which attracted the attention of the 
civilized world. There was no provision made 
in advance by the Government of the United States 
for any representation there, but patriotic citizens 
interested in the exhibition came forward at the 
last moment, volunteered money and representa- 
tion, and through their activity we became hon- 
orably known there; so, indeed, I think I may 
say, as to gain renown for our industrial products 
throughout the world. I do not wish to exagger- 
ate; but nobody can forget the triumph of the 
American reaper or the American mower on that 


occasion. I believe I state what cannot be denied | 


when | say that, through the representation of 
American industry at that exhibition, we gained 


for our industry, and new markets for our homely | 


but most useful products. ° 

Now. there is to be a new exhibition, and, as I 
have said, the question is whether our country 
shall be represented. It is necessary that some- 
thing should be done by the Government if we are 
to be represented. There must be an appropria- 
tion in order to carry the representation forward. 
‘The committee to whom this matter was referred, 
after a most careful deliberation, not acting, I as- 
sure you, hastily, came to the conclusion that it 
did belong to us to be represented there, and they 
recommended the appropriation of the modest 
sum of $35,000. Persons interested in the subject 
The committee, 
however, after taking everything into considera- 
tion, were satisfied that $35,060 was the utmost 
that they would recontmend Congress, atthe pres- 
ent moment, tosupply. They have accordingly 
made that recommendation in good faith, believing 
that it is for the interests of the country that it 
should be carried out. 

I do not know what objection my friend from 
New Hampshire has to this appropriation. He, 
perhaps, is against any representation there. If 
so, [can understand that he should be against the 
appropriation; but is his objection founded on 
grounds of economy peculiar to the present mo- 
ment, or is it because he is against any such rep- 
resentation at any time? If it is founded on 
grounds of TT peculiar to the present mo- 
ment, I must say { cannot enter into his idea. 
There is no one who appreciates more confpletely 
than myself the importance of our bending every 
corporeal and intellectual agency to the work of 


| putting down this rebellion; but at the same time I 


am unwilling that meanwhile all the glorious and 
benéficent arts of peace should slumber. Nor 
would I, even while pushing this war to victory, 
cease to watch with guardian care the industrial 
interests of my country. Those interests, | am 
sure, will be advaneed if we cause them to be rep- 
resented at this great center of industry. It is not 
simply because the exhibition is to bein London, 
or because it may open a market in London, but 
it is because through London we may approach 
all the great markets of the world; and while we 


| make our products known in London, we may 


make them known wherever civilization extends. 
The exhibition will be an immense fair, to which 
exhibitors can have access only through their re- 


spective Governments, Letus notdeprive Amer- || 


ican citizens of this opportunity. 

I assume, therefore, that my friend cannot be 
against our contributing to this exhibition a 
on grounds peculiar to this moment. It must be, 
then, on some other, some broader, some more 
general grounds. I must say that I cannot enter 
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into that idea either. . If it was good for us to be 
represented there ten years ago—and I believe all, 
after the exhibition had occurred, were satisfied 
that itwas good for us—lI believe it would be bet- 
ter for us to be represented now. I believe that 
all that my friend has at heart; I believe that the 
interests of the people, the interests of the farm- 
ers, the interests of the inventors, the interests of 
the mechanics, the interests of all who toil, of all 
who produce, will be promoted by this represent- 


| ation. 


And now, sir, that the case may be completely 


understood, as it is stated by those who have it in 


charge, I shall take the liberty of sending to the 
desk, attd asking the Secretary to read, a letter 


| which has been communicated to me from the De- 


partment of State, written by the chairman of the 
executive committee of the commissioners, and 
addressed to Mr. Seward. On this statement I 
shall willingly leave the matter in the hands of the 
Senate. I do not wish to pressitunduly. Ihave 


done my duty. It is for the Senate now to do 
theirs. 


The Secretary read, as follows: 


To Hon, WitutaM H. Sewarp, Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of the London Exhibition : 

As I am prevented from being present at the meeting of 
the couimissioners on the 24th by a previous engagement, 
and presuming that the commissioners will take action as 
to the propriety of our being represented at the exhibition, 
notwithstanding the rejection by Congress of the appropri- 
ation desired to cover expenses, I beg leave to make some 
suggestion on the subject. 

It appears to me, from reading the speeches in the House 
as reported, that the gentlemen misapprehended the object 


| of the exhibition, so far as America is coneerned. Itis not, 
| as I apprehend, mainly for the English nation that we de- 





. + || sir be represente ut for the other nations, who have 
not only fame abroad, but new fields of activity || M'e {° peenenned, Dus Heras See > mont 


| less knowledge of our resources, and with whom we desire 


to become acquainted through the exhibition, so as to se- 
cure hereafter a share, at least, of supplies to them, which 
are mainly received from England at present. We are pre- 
pared to compete with England ina great variety of articles 
which will be shown by our exhibitors ; and how can we 
at so small an expense convince the continental nations and 
others of our ability to supply their wants, as through this 
exhibition ? 

No intelligent man, who has followed the exhibition of 
1851, and marked its influence upon the nations there rep- 


| resented, so far as American articles are concerned, but 


what must be convinced that, from that year, the American 
implements which were there exhibited, and for the first 
time brought to the notice of the world, found favor abroad, 
and the demand has continually inereased ; and we, at this 
day, have the control of the Australian, Indian, and colo- 
nial markets, as admitted by the English papers. Is it not 
worth something to our country that this has been secured; 
and is it not reasonable to suppose that this exhibition 


| would be still more advantageous to us? Wald it not be 


desirable to make all the necessary arrangements, so far as 
we can, to encourage our citizens in sending their contri- 
butions? I do not know to what extent the exhibitors will 
be represented. Some are already in England and in Eu 

rope, ready for the exhibition; and from the information 


| received from New York, through our agency there, it is be 





lieved that aconsiderable proportion of the exhibitors who 
have made their entries,expecting that their articles would 
be sent by a Government vessel, will furward them at their 
own expense. Should there be a respectable portion of out 
exhibitors represented, it seems to me desirable thata com 
missioner, to represent us in London, should be present, to 
take charge of the interests of our exhibitors. 

I am aware that, in the present state of affairs, our ex- 
hibition will be far less than it is desirable, and that it will 
not be an enviable position to those who may be called 
upon to represent us there; but I trustthere are those who 
would discharge the trust from a sense of duty to their 
country. ; 

Our associate, Mr. Minturn, who will doubtless be with 
you, will be able to inform the commissioners as to tle 
rospects of our being fairly represented, so far as New 

York is concerned. 

I hope that, unless some obstacle before the commissior.- 
ers of which I am not aware should prevent, measures may 
be taken by which those who desire it may be properly 
represented in the exhibition. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, ‘ 

B. P. JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
AuBany, January 20, 1862. 


Mr. HALE. I was not aware that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts made any personal appes! 
tome. Ifhehad, | should certainly have respond: d 
to it, and I am about to respond now; but ] am 


| afraid to state distinctly my ground of oppesition 


to this resolution for fear that I shall be set down 
as an opponent of the Administration. I am not. 


| 1 will say, in the first place, that do not like the 


joint resolution any better since it has been 
‘amended by inserting ** expenses’? instead of * sal- 
aries.’? I know Mr. Jefferson once said, if we 
couldnotalter things we could change theirnames. 
Iam opposed to it; and I am opposed to it for 
that reason among others. : 

The President was authorized to appoint these 
commissioners, and I want to say a word as (0 
how they were appointed. He devolved it, I be- 





Ree 





1862. 








lieve, on a committee consisting of the Secretary 


of State and some others, That is what I am 
told, though that does not appear officially. The 
way they have done their duty reminds me of an 


incident that once occurred in my own State, and | 
I think I can illustrate my meaning better by re- | 
lating that than I can by a labored argument. | 


W hen Governor Gilman, one of the worthiest and 
best men that ever sat in the executive chair of 
New Hampshire or any other State, was Gov- 
ernor, there was a gentleman from one of our ex- 


treme vorthern towns, in the neighborhood of the | 


White mountains, and above there, near to the 
Connecticut river and the State of Vermont, who 
came down to Exeter, and brought the Governor 
a large and beautiful box of butter, which he made 


a present of to his excellency, as a loyal citizen | 


of the State should. The Governor received it 
graciously, and was much obliged to him for it; 
and, as he seemed to be in a good humor, the 
farmer went on to tell him that there was a great 
necessity for a new ppetce of the peace in his 
town, and he hoped that his excellency would see 
that one was appointed. His excellency said he 
would certainly attend to it right off, and if he 


would only name a man he should be appointed. | 


‘“* Well,’’ said the farmer, ‘* to tell you the honest 


man in the town except myself who is fit for it.”’ 
{Laughter.] 

Thus you sce how this committee performed 
this duty. William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, is at the head of it; Caleb B. Smith, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is next; Mr. Edward Ev- 
erett, a man who speaks a piece on Washington 
occasionally, [laughter,] is the third; Robert B. 


Minturn, who, I believe, is a highly intelligent, | 


respectable, and worthy merchant of New York, 
is the next. Professor Henry, of the Smithso- 
nian Institution in this city, isanother. Mr. Klip- 
part, Mr. Partridge, and Mr. Coleman, I do not 
know. Mr. B. P. Johnson, I believe, is a man 
eminently qualified for the place; and the only one, 
so faras I know, that has the least pretensions 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icaninform my friend that 
Mr. Klippart is admirably fitted for the position. 
He is a gentleman of education, and is at the head 
of agricultural societies in Ohio; a man of char- 
acter and standing in every way. 

Mr. HALE. Then the only wonder is how he 
got on here. er I said I did not know 
him. The next one is Mr. Wallach, who, I be- 
lieve, is enayor of this city; Mr. Seaton, who is 
editor of the National Intelligencer; Mr. Whit- 
ney I do not know; and Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy, 
Superintendent of the Census Bureau. These are 
the men that come from all parts of the country. 
I believe I have read the names of every one of 
them. Thirty-five thousand dollars are to be ap- 
propriated; and it is provided that all salaries— 
which has been amended so as to read expenses 
—of commissioners, if any shall be allowed, as 
well as.all expenses of freight, &c., putting the 
salaries or expenses of the commissioners first, 
shall be within the limits of this appropriation. 

Now, sir, | have not the slightest objection on 
earth to these gentlemen making a tour to Europe 
this summer if they can be spared from the State 
Department, the Interior Department, the Census 
Bureau, the Smithsonian Institution, the muni- 





cipal affairs of this city, and the National [ntelli- | 


gencer; if those great public institutions can all 
spare their heads this summer to take a tour to 
Europe, I have not the slightest objection on earth; 
if 1 could afford it, I should like to go with them, 
(laughter;] but I am opposed to taking $35,000 at 
this moment out of the public Treasury to pay for 
any such pleasure tour as this to Europe for these 
gentlemen. 
eral gentlemen who are interested in this subject, 
mechanics, &c., who feel indignant that the whole 
body of mechanics have been overlooked, that all 
the men who have any practical knowledge of this 
matter should have been entirely overlooked, and 


this little mutual admiration society of the city of | 


ashington should have been selected to repre- 
sent the industrial interests of the country at this 
exhibition, I except, of course, after what the 
Senator from Ohio has said, (though I do not know 
him,) Mr. Klippart; and I am told by my friend 
from Iowa (Mr. Gries] that he is the only one 
of the oe millions of people in the Northwest 
that has been selected. If this thing was whatit 


ought to have been, those who are interested in 
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| James H. Baker, of St. 
| Lowe, of Iowa; Leland Stanford, of California; 


| entirely mistaken. 


I have had a conversation with sev- | 





the subject, the mechanics, the men of genius and 
skill, would have been selected. I am opposed to 
it on that point. 

Then again I am opposed to it on the grounds 
that the Senator suggests: I do not think that this 
is a time to take this amount of money from the 
public Treasury for this purpose. There are other 


reasons that influence my vote which I do not | 


want to lay before the Senate, as I do not suppose 


| they would influence theirs; but I am opposed to 
the whole of it, and shall vote against every dollar | 


of appropriation. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I have no speech to 
make, but I shall vote against this resolution, be- 
lieving that, in the present state of the public mind, 
we can get up no respectable exhibition in Lon- 
don. I believe this is not the time when the pub- 
lic mind is looking to that point. I know, as has 


been said, that ten years ago we had a triumph | 


there upon the exhibition of some of our agricul- 
. > . 

tural implements—the McCormick reaper for one; 

but, sir, this is a time when the reapers are en- 


tirely different and must be entirely different from | 


what they were ten years ago. The sword and 


the cannon are the reapers now, and the rebels | 


are the harvest; and to that purpose and to those 


j || reapers I shall devote my attention. 
truth, Governor, I don’t think there is another | 


Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, I simply wish 
to reply to the suggestion of the Senator from New 


| Hampshire, that in the constitution of these com- 
missioners certain great interests were neglected. | 


I think heis mistaken. I believe that the commis- 


| sion was constituted carefully, and with a desire 


to carry forward, best and most truly, its most 
essential interests; and I find that one of the first 
acts of the commissioners was to institute a board 
of agents, whose names I will read: J. W. Hoyt, 
of Madison, Wisconsin; D. Davis, of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois; J. W. Hearney, of Ladoga, Indiana; 

Paul, Minnesota; R. 


and Jacob M. Howard, of Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. RICE. Will the honorable Senator oblige 
me by reading again the name of the gentleman 
appointed from Minnesota? 
Mr. SUMNER. James H. Baker, of St. Paul. 
Mr. GRIMES. Who is appointed from lowa? 
Mr. SUMNER. R. Lowe. 
Mr. GRIMES. Ido not know any such man. 
Mr.SUMNER. Their names will be found 
here In the report. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. What duties have they to 


perform? 


Mr. SUMNER. They are local agents, whose | 
| duty it is to put themselves in communication 
| with persons who wish to send their products to | 


the exhibition. 

Mr. GRIMES. With what salary? 

Mr. SUMNER. They are to have no salary. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Their business is to stay 
at home. 

Mr. SUMNER. Their business is to stay at 
home, as the Senator says; and so is the business 


| of the commissioners to whom the Senator from 
| New Hampshire has referred. 
| me to another point of his remarks. 


And that brings 
He made 
the suggestion that these commissioners were to 
go, as he said, on a pleasure tour to London, for 
which they are to be paid. Sir, the Senator is 


under discussion provides that the President him- 


| self shall appoint such commissioners as he shall 


think proper to represent the industry of the Uni- 
ted States at the exhibition. The commissioners 


| now designated for this home purpose, for this 
local purpose, will have no function to perform | 
A new set of commissioners are to be con- || 


there. 
stituted, whose business it will be to go there and 
perform that duty. Nor go I understand that it 


will be in any sense a pleasure tour. The Senator | 
is mistaken when he throws that imputation upon || 


this resolution. 

I need not defend the Administration in this 
connection; but I am sure that this commission 
was constituted by the President with all possible 
care. I had occasion more than once to confer 
with him in respect to it, and I know the prudent 
forethought which he brought to its considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
pardon the Chair. The morning hour having ex- 
pired, it becomes the duty of the Chair to call up 
the special order. 


Mr. SUMNER. I hope we may proceed with 
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The resolution which is now | 


|| The VICE PRESIDENT. 
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his resolution. We can finish it in five minutes. 
have nothing more to say upon it. 
Several Senarors. Let us take the vote. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If objected to, the 
special order must be proceeded with. If no ob- 
| jection be interposed, the Chair will consider it the 
sense of the Senate to allow the vote to be taken. 
Mr. HALE. Let us have the vote. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 17, nays 22; 


t 
I 


22; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Bright, Browning, Cotlamer, Davis. 
Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Harris, Henderson, Howe, Latham, 
MeDougall, Nesmith, Pearce, Rice, Sumner, end Wilson 
ot Missouri—l7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Carlile, Clark, Cowan, Fes 
senden, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Howard, Johneon, Kennedy, 
Lane of Indiana, Morrill, Pomeroy, Powell, Saulsbury, Ten 
Eyek, Trumbull, Wilkinson, Willey, Wilmot, and Wilson 
ot Massachusetts—22. 


So the joint resolution was rejected. 
BILL INTBODUCED. 
Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, asked, and by 


unanimous consent obtained, leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 181) to secure the early completion of 
the southwest branch of the Pacific railroad in the 
State of Missouri; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated below: 

A bill (No. 209) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the pus ending the 30th 
of June, 1863, and additiona eee for 

| the service of the year ending the 30th of June, 
1862—to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (No. 256) for the relief of Philip Speyer 
| & Co., ofthe city of New York——to the Committee 
| on Claims. 
| ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Ernerings, its Clerk, announced that the 
Speaker of the House had signed an enrolled bill 
(S. No. 169) to authorize the President of the 

| United States in certain cases to take possession of 
railroad and telegraph lines, and for other pur- 


|| poses; which thereupon received the signature of 


| the Vice President. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 
Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on the Ju- 


| diciary, to whom were referred resolutions of the 
Legislature of Kentucky concerning the Federal! 
courts for the district of Kentucky, reported them 
back, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 182) to repeal 
an actentitled ‘ An act providing for additional 
| terms of the United States circuit and district 
courts in the State of Kentucky,”’ approved June 
15, 1860; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

| TILE COOLY TRADE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The special order 


| is now before the Senate, and the Senator from 


| California [Mr. MceDoveatt] is entitled to the 


floor. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I move to suspend all prior 
orders with a view to take up House bill No. 109, 
to prohibit the cooly trade by American citizens 
in American vessels. I apprehend it will take no 
time whatever. 





Does the Senator 
from California yield the floor? 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Then I submit that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
| in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. No. 109) to prohibit the 
“cooly trade’ by American citizens in American 
vessels. The bill proposes that no citizen or cit- 
izens of the United States, or foreigner coming 
into or residing within the same, shall, for him- 
self or for any other person whatsoever, either as 
master, factor, owner, or otherwise, build, equip, 
load, or otherwise prepare, any ship or vessel, or 
any steamship or steam vessel, registered, en- 
| rolled, or licensed, in the United States, or any 
port within the same, for the purpose of procur- 
| ing from China, or from any port or place therein, 
| or from any other port or place, the inhabitants 
| or subjects of China, known as coolies, to be 

transported to any foreign country, port, or place 

whatever, to be disposed of, or sold, or trans- 





~ 
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ferred, against their will and without their con- 
sent, for any term of years or for any time what- 
ever, as servants or apprentices, or to be held to 
service or labor. And if any ship or vessel, steam- 
ship or steam vessel, belonging in whole or in 
part to citizens of the United States, and regis- 
tered, enrolled, or otherwise licensed, shall be 
é mployed for that purpose, or in the cooly trade, 

» called, or shall be caused to procure or carry 
from China or elsewhere, any subjects of the Gov- 
ernment of China for the purpose of thus trans- 
porting or disposing of them, every such ship or 
vessel, steamship or steam vessel, her tackle, ap- 
arcl, furniture, and other appurtenances, are to 
« forfeited to the United States, and to be liable 
to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in any 
of the circuit courts or district courts of the Uni- 
ted States for the district where the ship or ves- 
sel, steamship or steam vessel, may be found, 
seized, or carried. Every person who shall so 
build, fit out, equip, load, or otherwise prepare, 
or who shall send to sea, or navigate, as owner, 


i 
1 
| 


master, factor, agent, or otherwise, any ship or 


vessel, steamship or steam vessel, belonging in 
whole or in part to citizens of the United States, 
licensed within the 
same, or at any portthereof, knowing or intend- 
ing that the same shall be ¢ mploys din that trade 
or business, contrary to the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act, or in any wise aiding or abetting, 
is to be liable to be indicted, and, on conviction, 
to be lable to a fine not exceeding $2,000, and be 
imprisoned not exceeding one year. Any citizen 
of the United States who shall take on board of 
any vessel, or receive or transport any such cool- 
ies, for the purpose of disposing of them, will be 
liable to be indicted, and, on conviction thereof, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $2,000, and be im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year. 

Nothing in this act is to be deemed or construed 
to apply to or affect any free and voluntary emi- 
grauon of any Chinese subject, or to any vessel 
carrying such person as passenger; but a ‘* per- 


a 
mit 


, i! . 
ol registered, enrolled, or 


or certiticate is to be prepared and signed by 
the consul or consular agent of the United States 
residing at the port from which such vessel may 
take her departure, containing the name of such 
person, and setting forth the fact of his voluntary 
‘emigration from such port or place, which certifi- 
cate is to be given to the master of the vessel; but 
the same is not to be given until such consul or 
consular agent shall be first personally satisfied 
by evidence produced of the trath of the facts 
therein contained, 

All the provisions of ghe act of Congress ap- 
proved 22d February, 1847, entitled ** An act to 
regulate the carriage of passengers in merchant 
vessels,’’ and all the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved 3d March, 1849, entitled “Anact 
to extend the provisions of all laws now in force 
relating to the carriage of passengers in merchant 
vessels and the regulation thereof,’”’ is to be ex- 
tended and to apply to all vessels owned in whole 
or in part by citizens of the United States, and 
registered, enrolled, or licensed within the United 
States, propelled by wind or by steam, and to all 
masters thereof, cart ying passengers or intending 
to carry passengers from any foreign port or place 
without the United States to any other foreign 
port or place without the Unit d States; and all 
penalues and forfeitures provided for in that act 
are to apply to vessels and masters referred to. 

The President of the United States is to be 
authorized and empowered, in such way and at 
such time as he shall judge proper, to the end that 
the provisions of this act may be enforced accord- 
ing to the trae intent and meaning thereof, to 
direct and order the vessels of the United States, 
and the masters and commanders thereof, to ex- 
amine all vessels navigated or owned in whole or 
in part by citizens of the United States, and reg- 
istered, enrolled, or licensed under the laws of the 
United States, wherever the y may be, whenever, 
inthe judgment of such master or commanding 
officer thereof, reasonable cause shall exist to be- 
lieve that such vessel has on board, in violation 
of the provisions of this act, any subjects of 
China known as *‘coolies,’’ for the purpose of 
transportation; and upon sufficient proof that 
such vessel is employed in violation of the pro- 
visions of this act, to cause such vessel to be car- 

ied, with jer officers and crew, into any port or 
district within the United States, and delivered to 
the marshal of such district, to be held and dis- 
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‘from the day of its passage. 
The Committee on Commerce of the Senate re- 
ported the bill with an amendment, to strike out, 


in lines thirteen and fourteen of the first section, 
the words * against their will and without their 


consent.”? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in, and ordered 
to be engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. It was read the third time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. FOSTER. I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day, it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HALE. I hope we shall ascertain, before 
a vote is taken on that motion, whether we can 
dispose of the case of the Senator from Indiana, 
{Mr. Bricut.] If we do not dispose of that, | 
hope we shall sit to-morrow, and I shall vote 
against any adjournment over until that is ascer- 
tained. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. 


proposition I made yesterday, to sit here until we 
do dispose of it. 

Mr. HALE. I will. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Connecticut, that 
when the Senate adjourns it be to meet on Monday 
next, 

The motion was agreed to; there being ona 
division—ayes twenty-five, noes not counted. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 159) 
making appropriations for the consular and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government, for the year 


| ending 30th June, 1863, and additional appropria- 
| tions for the service of the fiscal year ending the 


30th June, 1862, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed upon a report. ‘They 


| recommend that the House of Representatives re- 


cede from its disagreement tothe ninth amendment 
of the Senate, and agree to the same. That was 


| the amendment striking out Hayti and Liberia. 


The committee recommend that the Senate recede 
from its fourth amendment. That was the amend- 


ment with reference to aconsulate general at Flor- | 


ence. I beg leave to say here that there was no 


difficulty in agreeing upon this, as Colonel Law- 


that post, hearing that there was decided objec- 
tion on the part of the.House of Representatives, 
did not wish that for his sake any further trouble 


| should be made about it, but was perfectly willing 
| to serve, if Congress required him to do so, even 


without any pay. The committee recommend 
that the Senate coneur In the House amendment 


to the Senate’s fourteenth amendment, with an | 


| amendment striking out **Santa Cruz,’’ which 


was ivserted erroneously. 
ommend that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments to the cighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twenty-second amendments of the Senate. These 
are mere formal amendments in regard to the 
sums appropriated, carrying out those previously 
adopted. 
The report was concurred in, 


PAY OF MILITARY WITNESSES. 


Mr. WADE asked, and by unanimous consent | 


obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. 


| No. 42) in relation to the payment of the expenses 


| resolution at once. 


| 
‘ 


of the joint committee of Congress appointed to 
inquire into the conducfof the war, approved Jan- 
uary 27, 1862; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WADE. It is necessary to pass this joint 


like to have it considered at the present time. 
There being no objection, the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole proceeded to consider the 


jointresolution, which directs that the amount ap- | 


propriated by the joint resolution of January 27, 
1862, for the payment of the expenses of the joint 
committee of Congress appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the war, or any portion of it that 


may be allowed by the committee to witnesses | 


before it or others engaged in its service for per 


Let me ask the Senator | 
from New Hampshire to agree with me in the | 


| the Senate is about to vote. 
| desire to leave the Senate this afternoon if the vote 


rence, the gentleman who had been nominated for || myself. 


The committee rec- | 


I do not think there will be | 
any objection to it,and by general consent I should | 


a 
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osed of according to the provisions of this act. | diem, and traveling or other expenses, shall be 
rhisact is to take effect from and after six months | 


allowed and paid at the Treasury. 

Mr. WADE. A difficulty has grown up in the 
committee and with the officers as to whether mil- 
itary men and others holding office under the Gov- 
ernment are entitled to a per diem for being wit- 
nesses. We desire to have the question reterred 
to the Comptroller of the Treasury to be adjusted, 
rather than to have itadjusted by our officers, who 
may get into trouble about it. There cannot be 


| any objection to it, and I hope the joint resolution 


will be allowed to pass at once. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED EXPULSION OF MR. BRIGHT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Witxiy- 
son, on the 16th of December last, and which had 
been reported adversely from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Whereas Hon. Jesse D. Brient, heretofore, on the Ist 
day of Marcel), 1861, wrote a letter, of which the following 
is a copy: 

Wasuinoton, March 1, 1861. 

My Dear S1r: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance my friend, Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas. Ue visits 
your capital mainly to dispose of what he regards a great 
improvement in fire-arms. I recommend him to your fa- 


| vorable consideration, as a gentleman of the first respecta- 


bility, and reliable in every respect. 
Very truly, yours, JESSE D. BRIGHT. 


| To his Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 


President of the Confederation of States. 
And whereas we believe the said letter is evidence of 


| disloyalty to the United States, and is calculated to give aid 
| and comfort to the public enemies: 


Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the said Jesse D. Brieut is expelled 
from his seat in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Before the Senator from 
California proceeds, | desire to saya word. This 
debate will doubtless occupy most of the day; and 
as suggestion has been made that we finish it to- 
day, | should like to know if that is the general 
understanding of the Senate. If it is, Senators 
who desire to yote upon it will of course remain 
in the Senate, or where they can be found when 
Some of us might 


is not to be taken; but if the vote is to be taken, I 
trust it may be generally understood, and we will 
remain. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. 


I think it is understood 


' that the vote is to be taken. 


Mr. BAYARD. I wish to make a suggestion. 
I understand there are several Senators yet to 
speak, and I desire to make a few more remarks 
I suggest, therefore, that the Senate ar- 
range to take the voteon Monday, at two or three 
o’clock. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There is a special order 
for Monday. 

Mr. BAYARD. I name that hour merely to 
take the vote. I do not think we can take a vote 
to-day. Several Senators I know desire to speak. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I hope we shall remain 
and sit this question out. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope the proposition of 
the Senator from Delaware will be acceded to. If 
there are a number of Senators desiring to speak, 
I know very well we can make nothing by trying 
to force the question. The Senator from Dela- 
ware, a friend of the sitting Senator whose seat is 
in question, suggests that we take the vote at a 
particular hour on Monday. I am sure we shall 
all accommodate ourselves best by agreeing to 
that. It will take but a few minutes to take the 
vote; and if we can have acommon understanding 
to have the vote at any hour, one or two o’clock, 
as may be most convenient. I hope it will be ac- 
ceded to. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope so, too. We can- 
not force a vote. 

Mr. HALE. I simply wish to say that I am a 
party to no agreement to take this vote at any 
time. I do not want to deceive or be deceived. | 
agree to no such arrangement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Norl. I do not think we 
can enter into any such arrangement where the 
seat of a Senator Is In quesuon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
California is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I wish to say one thing 
about this matter, and I will make that prelim- 
inary to my discourse, though it will not be much 
of a discourse, but a mere statement of opinion. 





a 





1862. _ 


I think this business should be closed, and I waited 
for its close to state simply a few opinions of mine, 
not to make an argument. ] have been waiting for 
it for many days, and [ think it is time it was 
closed. I think 1t would be better for this Senate 
if they would make up their minds that they would 
dine down stairs, or somewhere about here, and 
close up the business they have on hand for the 
day before they adjourn. I am willing to sit here. 
I have never in any place of this kind which I have 
occupied moved an adjournment, or voted for one. 
Iam willing to work when I am the public ser- 
vant. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will allow 
me to say one word in reference to this matter 
before he begins his remarks, I will do so; but I 
do not wish to interfere with him, I wish simply 
to say that I do not recognize any difference at all 
between this and any other business of the Sen- 
ate, and that the Senate will stay here if it pleases 
long enough every day to attend to its duty, 
whether it is one thing or another. But, sir, of 
all thines in the world, [do not think the question 
of the expulsion of a member from this body is 
one to forcea vote upon at an unreasonable hour. 
I think that it should be fully discussed; and cer- 
tainly the majority of this body has no claim what- 
ever to force the minority upon that question after 
they have taken upso much time in the discussion. 

Mr.McDOUGALL. Myopinion is, and I make 
this statement in reply to the Senator from Maine, 
that time is saved by requiring men who have 
opinions, toexpress them when the business is on 
thecarpet. By adjourning controversies from day 
to day, we lose opinion, and lose convictions, and 
sometimes lose the truth, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question be- 
fore the Senate is on the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota. ; 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion before the Senate is as to whether an honor- 
able gentleman, who for many years has occupied 
a place here as the representative of what we call, 
and what in a certain sense may be justly called, 
a sovereign State, has a right to a piace upon this 
floor. Our judgment has been challenged, and it 
must be passed, be it just or unjust, according to 
our best wisdom. It is a painful office for every 
man who sits on this floor,and to me it is ex- 
tremely painful. I have never before in the course 
of my official life, and | have lived in office several 
vears, stood halting between adverse opinions as 
I have on this occasion; butafter having fairly and 
carefully considered all the controversy, I thought 
the conflict came between my inclination and my 





judgment, and I have been compelled to cultivate 


all the iron there was in my nature to make judg- 
ment just. 

Mr. President, I have said that I will not argue 
this question. I have made no argument in this 
Hall. These are not days for argument. They 
are days for opinions, and if I can give full and 
exact expression to the opinions I entertain, I shall 
do all that I can hope to do, and all that I should 
do. 

We are at war. How long have we been at 
war? We have been engaged ina war of opinion, 
according to my historical recollection, since 1833. 
There has beenasystematic organized war against 
the institutions established by our fathers, since 
1832. This is known to all men who have read 
carefully the history of our country. If I had the 
leisure, or had consulted the authorities, | would 
give it year by year and date by date from that 
tume unul the present, how men adversary to our 
republican institutions have been organizing war 
against us, because they did not approve of our 
republican institutions. 

Before the Mexican war, it is well known that 
General Quitman, then Governor of Mississippi, 
was organizing to produce the same condition of 
things, (and he hoped a better condition of things, 
for he heped a successful secession,) to produce 
this same revolution that is now disturbing our 
whole land. The war with Mexico, fighting for 
a southern proposition, for which I fought my- 
self, made the nation a unit until 1849; and then 
again they undertook an organization to produce 
revolution. These things are history. This state- 
ment is true, and cannot be denied among intelli- 
sent men anywhere, and cannot be denied in this 
Senate. 

The great men who sat in council in this Hall, 
the great men of the nation, men whose equals are 
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not, and J fear will not be for many years, unit- | and in the morning, to reduce this question. It 


ing their judgments, settled the controversy in 
1850. They did not settle it for the conspirators 
of the South, for they were not partics to the com- 
pact. Clay and Webster, and the great men who 
united with them had no relation with the ex- 
tremes of either extreme faction. The compro- 
mise was made, and immediately after it had been 
effected, again commenced the work of organiza- 
tion. I had the honor to come from my State on 
the Pacific into the other branch of the Federal 
Congress, and there I learned as early as 1853, 
that the work of treason was as industriously pur- 
sued as it is being pursued to-day. I saw it; I 
felt it; I knew it. I went home to the shores of 
the Pacific instructed somewhat upon this sub- 
ject. 


Years passed by. I engaged in my duties asa 


simple professional man, not connected with pub- | 


lic affairs. ‘The question of the last presidential 
election arose betore the country—one of those 
great questions that are not appreciated, I regret 
from my heart, by the American nation, when 
we elect a President, a man who has more power 
for his time than any enthroned monarch in Eu- 
rope. We organize a Government and place him 
in front as the head and the chief of the Govern- 
ment. That question came before the American 
people. At that time 1 was advised of this state 
of feeling, and I will state it in as exact form of 
words as I can state it, that it may be understood 
by Senators: Mr. Douglas is a man acceptable 
to the South. Mr. Douglas is a man to whom 
no one has just cause of exception throughout the 
South. Mr. Douglas is more acceptable to Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana than Mr. Breckinridge. 
Mr. Breckinridge is*not acceptable to the South; 
or at least if he 1s so, he is not in the same degree 
with Mr. Douglas. Mr. Douglas is the accepted 
man of a great national party, and if he is brought 
into the field he will be triumphantly elected. 
That must net be done, because the organization 
for secession is matured. Everything is prepared, 
and the election of Mr. Douglas would only post- 
pone it for four years; and now when we are pre- 
pared to carry out these things we must indulge 
in stratagem, and the nomination of Mr. Breck- 
inridge is a mere strategic movement to divide 
the great conservative party of the nation into two, 
so as to elect a Republican candidate and consol- 
idate the South by the ery of abolitionist. 

That is a mere simple statement of the truth, 
and it cannot be contradicted. Now, in that 
scheme all the men of counsel of that party were 
engaged. I cannotallow myself, with all the wish 
I] have to be kind, and with all the wish I have to 


indulge in every doubt in favor of the Senator | 


from Indiana, to believe that he did not under- 
stand, as well as 1 on the far shores of the Pacific 
understood, those things as long ago as a year last 
September. 1] was advised about this policy and 
well informed of it. 
formation, and he could not be unlearned as to 
these matters. 1 will say here, in passing, that 


He was at the center of in- | 


1 differ from my friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


Cowan,] for whom I have, not reverence, but 
great respect, and in stating my opposition to his 
view of the duty of a Senator, I will state what I 
hold the position and duty of a Senator to be. 
This is no court. Courts are things of kings. 


*has been a struggle between my inclinations and 
my judgment. [ have been compelled finally to 
act on my first conceived opinions, and | believe 
that instinctafter all is higher than reason. When 
I first saw the letter of the Senator from Indiana 
published, I said, ** that is the most treasonable 
thing that I know of, that I have witnessed on the 
part of any public man who occupies a place in 
Federal office.’’ ‘That is what | said to myself, 
and what I said to my friends. J did not say it 
was treason, but I said it was treasonable. And 
then I thought that a man who could write trea- 
sonably, had no right to be of the council of these 
men who undertake to conduct this great Repub- 
lic in its time of trial. This opinion of mine I 
expressed at an early day, when Congress was 
not in session; and I argued with myself when I 
came back into this Hall, and when this resolu- 
tion was moved, I was compelled to say to my 
colleague, ** I cannot see how, consistent with my 
office, | can sustain any man in a place upon this 
floor as a counselor with me in the great affairs 
of the Republic, who can write and do these 
things.’’ 

It is my opinion, as I am informed and advised 
from all my information and reading of law, that 
that letter is treasonable; and I have been three 
times the chief criminal prosecuting officer of a 
State—twice in the State of the gentleman on my 
right [Mr. Brownine] and once where I belong 
now. According to the strict rule of the Eng- 
lish law, itis treason. According to the kindest 
expression, it is misprision of treason. Buti do 
not choose to deal in technical terms. It was 
written ata time when we were at war; yes, | was 
at war in California in January last; in the main- 
tenance of the opinions that 1 am now maintain- 
ing, | had to go armed to protect myself from 
violence. The country, wherever there was con- 
troversy, was agitated to its deepest foundations. 
That is known, perhaps, not to gentlemen who 
live up in Maine or Massachusetts, or where you 
are foreign to all this agitation; but known to all 
people where disturbance might have been effect- 
ive in consequences, I felt it, and had to carry 
my life in my hand by the month, as did my friends 
surrounding me. I say thatall through last win- 
ter war had been inaugurated in all those parts 
of the country where disturbed elements could 
have efficient result. In January, a year ago, I 


| stood in the hall of the House of Representatives 


of my State, and there was war then, and angry 
faces and hostile men were gathered; and we knew 


| then well that the southern States had determined 


| «they shall not do it; 


to withdraw themselves from the Federal Union. 
I happened to be one of those men who said 
' *? and it appears to me that 
the whole argument is between that class and the 
class of men who said they would let them do it 
—the Tribune, for instance—a class probably to 
whom the gentleman from Indiana belonged, who 
say, ‘‘let them go away and be no more of us.”’ 
That is the only apology I can make for his case, 
and it is his bestapology. But I thought myseif 
a citizen of this entire Republic; J] have been for 
all that it is, for all that it could hope to be. I 
had believed in my young faith, and that faith had 


| culminated in my manhood, that this great system 


This is no court; and more than that, we are con- |} 


trolled by no record. The whole use of a record 
is, that it shows what is to Be determined by the 
tribunal. What it represents is matter of no im- 
portance. Every Senator, as | understand, stands 
here in foro conscientia to judge justly of the case 
presented. It is said of a l’ederal Senator that for 
11s conduct and opinion he has no right toa place 
upon this floor; and my opimion, and the opinion 
of every Senator, is asked upon that question, and 
each of us is bound to answer in the forum of his 
own conscience, and he must form his judgment 
as he can be best advised; for we sit here as Sen- 
ators, the guardians of the nation’s welfare, to 
admit to sit with us men who undertake to main- 
tain the rights and stand by the Government, and 
to throw off from us those who are not of us and 
are not for the maintenance of what we believe to 
be the right. This can be determined by no rule 
of evidence, by no written record, but by the ex- 
treme apprehension a man may be able to possess 
himself of to comprehend all that may properly 
enter jnto the result in his own mind. 

{ have tried myself with great care, at midnight 





| voked. 


adopted by our fathers was capable of expanding 
itself over the whole continent, and could make 
the undivided continent ours. My opinion went 
with my hopes, and therefore, when this doctrine 
was started here of disintegrating the cotton States 
from the rest of the Confederacy, I opposed it at 
once. I saw immediately that war was to be in- 
I have heard a hundred gallant Demo- 
crats, who left the Democratic party and voted for 
| Lincoln, say that they voted for him because they 
would not leave that war which was impending 
upon them by this conduct to their children; and 
if [had dared to be a Republican, I think I should 
| have been in the same category. 

The letter of the Senator from Indiana was 
written in the face of these things that were un- 
derstood. I will not say they were understood 
by gentlemen of the Republican party; I will not 
say, for instance, that my friend trom Rhode 
Island [Mr. Antnony] understood anything about 
these things; I will not say that gentlemen on the 
other side of the House generally understood any- 
thing about them; I will not say that my friend 
from Maryland (Mr. Kenwepy] understood any- 
thing about them; but I, having been accepted 
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and reecived asa Democratof the old school from 
the olden time, and having fast southern sympa- 
thies, I did know all about them; and I cannot, in 
the forum of my own conscience, conceive that 
the Senator from Indiana knew less that I did. I 


knew that secession was a thing determined upon. | 


tlere ] might siate a fact; but I see there isa 
great courtesy in the Federal Senate. Let me 
remark one thing, and Senators will have occa- 


sion to learn it, if they have not learned it yet; | 


they will want a litle more infusion of iron, and 
to be just as well as courteous. IL say I cannot, 
for a moment, suppose that the Senator from In- 
diana knew less than | knew, and I was advised 
of and understood the whole programme, knew 
low it was to be done in its details; and 1 being 
advised made war against it; he being advised 
gave it his adherence and support. War had been, 
in fact, inaugurated. Whatis war? Was it the 
firing on our flag at Sumter? Was that the first 
adversary passage? ‘To say so is trifling with 
men’s judgments and information. No, sir; when 
they organized a government, and set us at defi- 
ance, they commenced war; and the various steps 
they took afierwards by organizing their troops, 
and forming their armies, and advancing upon 
Sumter; all these were merely acts of war; but 
war was inaugurated whenever they undertook to 
say they would maintain themselves as a separate 
and independent government; and after that time 


every man who gave his assistance to them was || 


a traitor, according to the highest law. 

Now, withoutany unkinduess to the gentleman 
from Indiana, let me say what I think of a traitor. 
I think treason is the highest multiplication upon 
crime known to numbers. Itis falsehood to com- 
mence with, and multiplied infinitely. A man who 
isa traitor has to be false to himself, to his family, 


to his God, and to his country. I do not mean to | 


say, in this Senate, that the Senator from Indiana 
isatraitor. J will notsay that. I am only defin- 


ing how I feel about a traitor. I say that he, not | 
knowing the fealty that belongs to the country, | 


not understanding what the duty was that a man 
owed to his native land, to the country where he 
had had his birth, to the institutions under which 
he had grown up, lent his arm and his strength to 
a foreign and a hostile power. If he were other 
than he is,if he were less than a Senator, I might 
understand that, ignorant of his obligations, 


thoughtless of the duties he owed to the land | 


where he had been educated, and where he had 
grown to manhood, and from which he had ac- 
quired high office, he might have penned these 
lines which have been published; but I cannot, 
in my best and most just judgment, admit that as 
a possiblity. I know the Senator from Indiana. 
iie is a man of business; he is a man of system; 
he isa man of care. There are many men that | 
can sce about me now who might do thoughtless 
things. When the Senator from Indiana did a 
thoughtless thing he made a mark against it, I 
think, in the morning of his life, and he got over 
it before he reached mature years. I cannot give 
him the advantage of supposing that he only in- 
tended to do a mere kindly, courteous act, which 
I would give to many men whom I know. Nay, 
more; were I disposed to do so, | should be de- 
barred by what the Senator himself has declared 
upon this Joor, within the past month, reaflirm- 
ing the sentuments held by him when that letter 
was written. I must hold him, by the lex seripta, 
a careful man, who never put his foot down any- 
where before he saw the place where he was going 
to plant it. 

This letter was written by him just on the eve 
ofextremities. Ido not take anything from the 
letter of Mr. Seward to our minister at the Court 
of St. James; | take nothing from what may have 
been said in the Tribune by a gentleman who is 
called a representative of the Government. They 
talked peaee. I knew there was war.+ The Sena- 
tor knew there was war. We all knew that war 
lad been predetermined as the culmination of a 
conspiracy of years. At that me, under those 
cireumstances, the Senator from Indiana wrote 


his letter—and hea Senator in this Hall; one of 


the councilors of the nation; one of the men whose 
office it was te be guardian for the Republic—and 
in that letter he commended to a traitor, at the 
head of a traitorous government at war with us,a 
taan with his skill and hisarms. I could read to 
you from Blackstone, and I could bring the act 
within the terms of the provision of the Constitu- 


| or personal feeling. 








| upon it. 


act; but I do not care to discuss those questions. 
I merely wish to say that if I had done any such 
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|| tion about treason, for I could make it an overt | 
+ | 
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The rule in the House of Commons was un- 


|| doubtedly in the view of the framers of our Con- 


thing, | think 1 should deserve, not merely ejec- | 
tion from high office, but the highest punishment | 
| known to the law, and I would never dare to say 


it was unjust when sentence was pronounced. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, when this 
resolution for the expulsion of the Senator from 
Indiana was first presented to the consideration of 
the Senate, it was not my intention to say a single 
word upon it. Presuming that action would be 


| had upon it at a very early day, I intended to 


content myself with casting a silent vote. But the 
question has assumed such a shape that, oceupy- 
ing the position I do, I cannot consent to record 
my vote without giving some of the reasons that 
influence my action. 

1 am no enemy of the Senator from Indiana. I 
have no personally unkind feelings towards him. 
| never had any, and have none now. So far as 
my action on this case is concerned, it will be 
controlled absolutely and exclasively by public 
considerations, and with no reference to partisan 
| know that since the discus- 
sion commenced, an intimation has been thrown 
out, which I was pained to hear, that there was 
a disposition on the part of some to hound down 
the Senator from Indiana. Sir, I know that I 
have no disposition to **hound’’ any man. I 
would to God it were otherwise than necessary 
for me, as | think, to say a single word upon this 
question, or even to be compelled to cast a vote 
So far as I know, there has never been 
any unkind feeling between the Senator and my- 
self from the time we made our advent into public 
life down to this moment. Although party and 
party associations and party considerations in- 
fluence all of us more or Jess—and | do not pre- 
tend to be exonerated from the influence of party 
more than others—I know, if | know myself, that 
no such considerations influence me now. Not 
many years ago there was a contest before the 
Senate as to his admission as a Senator from the 


| State of Indiana; we all remember the struggle 
| that took place. I will not say that the other side 


of the House were influenced by party consider- 
ations when the vote upon that quesuion of ad- 
mission took place; but if my memory serves me 
correctly, there was upon one side of the House 
a nearly strict party vote that he was not entitled 
to his seat, while on the other side his right was 
sustained entirely by a party vote. I was one of 
those who voted for the Senator’s admission to a 


| seat upon this floor under the circumstances. | 


voted to let him into the Senate, and I am con- 
strained to say that, before his term has expired, 


| Lam compelled to vote to expel him from it. In 
| saying this, I repeat that if | know myself, and I 


think I do as well as ordinary men know them- 


| selves, | cast this vote upon public considerations 


entirely, and not from party or personal feeling. 
Mr. President, | hold that under the Constitu- 


| tion of the United States we clearly have the power 


to expel a member, and that, too, without our 
assuming the character of a judicial body. It is 


| not necessary to have articles of impeachment pre- 


ferred by the other House; it is not necessary to 
organize ourselves into a court for the purpose of 
trial; but the principle is broad and clear, inherent 
in the very organization of the body itself, that we 
have the power and the right to expel any mem- 


ber from the Senate whenever we deem that the | 


public interests are unsafe in his hands, and that 
he is unfit to be a member of the body. We all 


| know, and the country understands, that provis- 
| ion of the Constitution which confers this power 


upon the Senate. Judge Story, in commenting 
upon the ease of John Smith, in connection with 


the provision of the Constitution to which I have | 


referred, used the following language: 
“The precise ground of the failure of the motion does not 


|| appear; but it may be gathered, from the arguments of his 
counsel, that it did not turn upon any doubt thatthe power | 


of tie Senate extended to cases of misdemeanor not done 
in the presence or view of the body; but most probably it 
was decided upon some doubt as to the facets. It may be 


thought difficult to draw a ciear line of distinction between | 
the right to inflict the punishment of expulsion and any | 


other punishment upon a member, founded on the time, | 


place, or nature of the offense. The power to expel a mem- 
ber is not in the British House of Commons confined to 
offenses commitied by the party as a member, or during the 


- - | 
session of Parliament; but itexteudsto all cases where the 


offense is such as, in the judgment of the House, unfitshim | 


for parliamentary duties 
Constitulion, sec. 836. 


—Story’s Commentaries on the | 


stitution; and the question is, has the member un- 
fitted himself, has he disqualified himself, in view 
of the extraordinary condition of the country, 
from discharging the duties of a Senator? Look- 
ing at his connection with the Executive; looking 
at the condition, and, probably, the destinies of 


_the country, we are to decide—without prejudice, 


without passion, without excitement—can the na- 


| tion and does the nation have confidence in com- 
| mitting its destinies to the Senator from Indiana, 


| question asked me again and again. 


and others who are situated like him? 

If we were disposed to bring to our aid, and were 
willing to rely upon, the public jadgment, what 
should we find? When you pass ehrotgh the coun- 
try, the common inquiry ts, ‘*Why has not Sen- 
ator Brient, and why have not others like him, 
been expelled from the Senate?’’ I have had the 
Ido not in- 
tend, though, to predicate my action as a Senator 
upon what may be simply rumor and popular 
clamor or popular indignation; but still it is not 
often the case that, when there is a public judg- 
ment formed in reference to any great question be- 


| fore the country, that public jadgment is not well 


founded, though it is true there are sometimes 
exceptions, 
Having shown our power in the premises to be 


| clear according to the general authority granted 


by the Constitution and the broad principle stated 
by Judge Story in itg elucidation, I next turn my 


| attention to the case itself. The Senator from In- 


diana is charged with having written a letter on 
the Ist of March last to the chief of the rebellion, 
which is the basis of this proceeding against him. 
W hat was the condition of the country at the time 


| thatletter was written? Did war then exist or not? 
| for really that is the great point in the case. On 


that point, allow me to read an extract from the 
charge of Judge David A. Smalley, to the grand 
jury of the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York, published in the 
National Intelligencer of January 21, 1861: 


“Tt is well known that war, civil war, existsin portions 


| of the Union ; that persons owing allegiance to the United 


States have contederated together, and with arms, by force 
and intimidation, have prevented the execution of the con 
stitutional acts of Congress, have forcibly seized upon and 
hold a custom-house and post office, forts, arsenals, ves- 
sels, and other property belonging to the United States, and 
have actually fired upon vessels bearing the United States 


| flag and carrying United States troops. This is a usurpa- 


tion of the authority of the Federal Government; itis bigh 
treason by levyingwar. Either one of those acts will con- 
stitute high treason. There can be no doubt of it.” 


The judge here defines high treason, and he 
goes on to say: 
‘¢ What amounts to adhering to and giving aid and com- 


fort to our enemies, it is somewhat difficult in al! cases to 
define ; but certain it is that furnishing them with arms’”’— 


It really seems that, by some kind of intuition, 

the judge had in his mind the precise case now 
under oug consideration, and had anticipated it 
last January— 
* certain it is that furnishing them with arms or munitions 
of war, vessels or other means of transportation, or any ma 
terials which will aid the traitors in carrying out their trai- 
torous purposes, with a knowledge that they are intended 
for such purposes, or inciting and encouraging others to 
engage in or aid the traitors in any way, does come within 
the provisions of the act.’”’ 

In this view, even if we were sitting as a court, 
bound by the rules and technicalities of judicial 
proceedings, should we not be bound to hold that 
this case comes within this legal definition. ‘* And 


| it is immaterial,’’ adds Judge Smalley, ‘* whether 


such acts are induced by sympathy with the re- 


| bellion, hostility to the Government, or a design 





for gain.”? 

In view of these authorities, let us look at the 
letter. It was written on the Ist of March, 1861. 
The opinion of Judge Smalley was published in 
the Intelligencer of the 2ist of January, 1861, and 
must, of course, have been delivered before that 
time. It would be doing the Senator’s intelligence 
great injustice to presume that he was not as well 
informed on the subject as the judge was who was 
charging the grand jury in reference to an act of 
Congress passed at anearly day in the history of 
the Government. It would be doing him great 


injustice to suppose that he was not familiar with 
the statute. It would be doing him great injustice 
to suppose that he had not observed the fact that 
the attention of the country was being called by 
the courts to the treason that was rampant through- 
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1862. | 
Fe ae an ecient 
out the land. The letter complained of is as fol- | 


lows: 





Wasuineton, March 1, 1861. 

My Dear Sir: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance my friend ‘Thomas B. Lincoln, of ‘Texas. He visits 
your capital mainly to dispose of what he regards a great 
improvement in fire -arms. I recommend him to your favor- 
able consideration asa gentleman of the first respectability, 

‘liable in every respect. 
Oo ealy, youre , JESSE D. BRIGHT. 
To His Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 
President of the Confederation of States. 

According to the charge of Judge Smalley, 
which I have already read, the flag of the United 
States had been fired upen before the 21st of Jan- 
uary, 1861, and war then did in fact exist. When 
the rebels were taking our forts; when they were 
taking possession of our post offices; when they 
were seizing our custom-houses; when they were 
taking possession of our mints and the deposito- | 
ries of the public money, can it be possible that 
the Senator from Indiana did not know that war 
existed, and that rebellion Was going on? Itisa 
fact that the ordinance of the convention of Texas 
seceding from the Union and attaching herself to 
the southern confederacy, was dated back as far 
as the Ist of February, 1861. Then, at the time 
the letter was written, Thomas B. Lincoln was a 
citizen of a rebel State;*a traitor and a rebel him- 
self. He comes to the Senator asking him to do 
what? To write a letter by which he could be 
facilitated in his scheme of selling an improved 
fire-arm, an implementof war and of death. Can 
there be any mistake about it? 
letter recommending an improved fire-arm to the 
president of the rebel States, who was then in 
actual war; the man whoasked for this being him- 
self from a State that was in open rebellion, and 
he himself a traitor. 

Now, sir, if we were acourt, how would the case 
be presented? I know the Constitution says that 
**no person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court.’’ Here 
is an Overt act; itis shown clearly and plainly. 
We have the Senator’s confession in open Senate 
that he did write the letter. Shall we with this 
discretion, in view of the protection of this body 
and the safety of the Government, decide. the case 
upon special pleas or hunt up technicalities by 
which the Senator can escape, as you would sha 
an indictment in acriminal court? The case of 
John Smith has already been stated to the Senate. 


A true bill had been found against him for his con- | 


nection with Burr’s treason, but upon a techni- 
cality, the proof not being made out according to 
the Coactiation. and Burr having been tried first 
and acquitted, the bill against Smith was quashed, 
as he was only an accomplice. He was, there- 
fore, turned outof court; the proceedings against 
him were quashed upon a technicality; but John 
Smith was a Senator, and he came here to this 
body. He came again to take his seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and what did the Senate 
do? They took up his case; they investigated it. 
Mr. Adams made a report, able, full, complete. I 


may say he came well nigh exhausting the whole | 


subject. ‘The committee reported a resolution for 
his expulsion, and how did the vote stand? Itis 
true that Mr. Smith was not expelled for the want 
ofsome little formality in this body, the vote sta:d- 
ing 19 to 10, It only lacked one vote to put him 
out by a two-third majority according to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution. What was the 
judgment of the nation? It was that John Smith 
was an accomplice of Burr, and the Senate con- 
demned him and almost expelled him, not narrow- 
ing itself down to those rules and technicalities 
that are resorted to in courts by which criminals 
escape. To show the grounds upon which the 
action in that case was based, I beg leave to read 
some extracts from Mr. John Quincy Adams’s 
report in that case: : 

“Tn examining the question whether these forms of judi- 
cial proceedings or the rules of judicial evidence ought to 
be applied to the exercise of that censorial authority which 
the Senate of the United States possesses over the conduct 
Of its members, let us assume as the test of their application 
either the dictates of unfettered reason, the letter and spirit 


of the Constitution, or precedents domestic or foreign, and | 


your committce believe that the result will be the same: 
that the power of expelling a member must in its nature be 
discretionary, aud in its exercise always more summary 
than the tardy process of judicial proceedings. 

“The power of expelling a member fur misconduct re- 
sults, on the principles of common sense, froin the interests 
of the nation that the high trust of legislation should be in- 
vested in pure hands. -When the trust is elective, itis not 
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He asks for a | 


to be presumed that the constituent body will commit the | 


deposit to the keeping of worthless characters. But when 


aman. whom his fellow-citizens have honored with their | 


confidence on the pledge of a spotless reputation, has de 
graded himself by the commission of infamous crimes, 
which become suddenly and unexpectedly revealed to the 
world, defective, indeed, would be that institution which 
should be impotent to discard from its bosom the contagion 
of such a member; which should have no remedy of ampu 
tation to apply until the poison had reached the heart.’” 
* * . . * * * . * . 

«<< But when a member of a legislative body lies under the 
imputation of gravated offenses, and the determination upon 
his case can operate only to remove him from a station of 
extensive powers and important trust, this disproportion 
between the interest of the public and the interest of the 
individual disappears ; if any disproportion exists, it is of an 
opposite kind. It is nut better that ten traitors should be 
members of this Senate, than that one innocent man should 
suffer expulsion. In either case, no doubt, the evil would 
be great; but in the former, it would strike at the vitals of 


the nation; in the latter it might, though deeply to be la- || 


mented, only be the calamity of an individual.” 
* * . * * * * * * * 

** Yet in the midst of all this anxious providence of legis 
lative virtue, it has not authorized the constituent body to 
recall in any case its representative. Ithas not subjected 
him to removal by impeachment; and when the darling of 
the people’s choice has become their deadliest foe, can it 
enter the imagination of a reasonable man, that the sanctu 
ary of their legislation must remain polluted with his pres- 
ence, until a court of common law, with its pace of snail, 
ean ascertain whether his crime was committed on the right 
or on the left bank of a river; whether a puncture of differ 
ence can be found between the words of the charge and the 
words of the proof; whether the witnesses of his guilt should 
or should not be heard by his jury ; and whether hie was pun 
ishable, because present at au overtact, or intangible to pub- 
lic justice because he only contrived and prepared it? Is it 
conceivable that a traitor to that country which has loaded 
him with favors, guilty to the common understanding of all 
mankind, should be suffered to return unquestioned to that 
post of honor and confidence where, in the zenith of his good 
fame, he had been placed by the esteem of his countrymen, 
and in defiance of their wishes, in mockery of their fears, 
surrounded bythe public indignation, but inaccessible to 
its bolt, pursue the purposes of treason in the heart of the 
national councils? Must the assembled rulers of the land 
listen with calmness and indifference, session after session, 
to the voice of notorious infamy, until the sluggard step of 
municipal justice can overtake his enormities? Must they 
tamely see the lives and fortunes of millions, the satety of 
present and future ages, depending upon his vote, recorded 
with theirs, merely because the abused benignity of general 
maxims may have remitted to him the forfeiture of his life?” 

**Such,in very supposable cases, would be the unavoid 
able consequences of a principle which should offer the 
crutehes of judicial tribunals as an apology for crippling the 
congressional power of expulsion. Far different, in the 
opinion of your committee, is the spirit of our Constitution. 
They believed that the very purpose for which this power 
was given was to preserve the Legislature from the first 
approaches of infection; that it was made discretionary be 
cause it could not exist under the procrastination of general 
rules. Thatits process must be summary because it would 
be rendered nugatory by delay.’ 


Mr. President, suppose Aaron Burr had been a | 


Senator, and after his acquittal he had come back 
here to take his seat in the Senate, what would 
have beendone? According to the doctrine avowed 


in this debate, that we must sit asacourt and sub- 
| ject the individual to all the rules and technicali- 


ties of criminal proceedings, could he have been 
expelled ? j 
would have voted to allow Aaron Burr to take a 
seatin the Senate after his acquittal by a court and 
jury? No; there is nota Senator here who would 
havedoneit. Aaron Burr was tried in court, and 


standing he was acquitted by a court and jury. 


It is said by some Senators that the Senator 
from Indiana wrote this letter simply as a letter of 
A Senator of 
the United States was called upon to write a letter 
for a rebel, for a man froma rebel State, after the 
courts of the country had pronounced that civil 
war existed ; after the judicial tribunals had defined 
what aiding and adhering to the enemies of the 
Under such circumstances, what 
| would have been the course of loyalty and of pa- 
Suppose a man who had been your 

friend, sir, who had rendered you many acts of | 
| kindness, had come to you forsuchaletter. You 
would have asked where he was going with it. 
You would have said: ‘* Here-is a southern con- | 
federacy; there is a rebellion; my friend, you can- 
not ask me to write a Jetter to anybody there; they 
are at war with the United States; they are at war 
| with my Government; I cannot write you a letter 
giving you aid and assistance in selling your im- 
* Because that 
| fire-arm may be used against my own country and 
| against my own fellow-citizens.’? Would not that 


friendship. Sir, just think of it! 


country was! 


triotism ? 


proved fire-arm there.”’ 


Why? 


BE. 


i 


And yet is there a Senator here who | 


he was found not guilty; he was turned loose; but 
was the public judgment of this nation less satis- | 
fied of his guilt thanif he had not been acquitted? 
W hat is the nation’s judgment, settled and fixed? 
That Aaron Burr was guilty of treason, netwith- 
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| have heen the language of a man who was willing 
to recognize his obligations of duty to his country? 

What was the object of writing the letter? It 
certainly was to aid, to facilitate the selling of his 
fire-arms, to inspire the rebel chief with confidence 
in the individual. It was saying substantially, * I 
know this man; | write to you because [I know 
you have confidence in me; I send him to you be- 
cause I know you need fire-arms; you need im- 
proved fire-arms; you need the most deadly and 
destructive weapons of warfare to overcome this 
great and this glorious country; I retommend him 
to you, and | recommend his fire-arms; he is a 
man in whom entire confidence may be placed.”” 
That, sir, is the letter. I have already shown the 
circumstances under which itwas written. If such 
a letter had been written in the purest innocence 
of intention, with no treasonable design, with no 
|| desire to injure hisown Government, yet, in view 
of all the circumstances, in view of the facts which 
had transpired, a Senator who would be so un- 
thoughtful, and so negligent, and so regardless of 
his country’s interests as to write such a letter, is 
not entitled to a seat on this floor. [Applause in 
the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Suerman.) 
Order! Order! 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, Mr. President, what 
| has been the bearing and the conduct of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana since? | desire it to be under- 
stood that | refer to him in no unkindness, for 
God knows | bear him none; but my duty I will 
perform. ‘* Duties are mine, consequences 8 are 
God’s.’’ What has been the Senator’s bearing 
generally? Have you heard of his being in the 
field? Have you heard of his voice and his in- 
| fluence being raised for his bleeding and distracted 

country ? Has his influence been brought to bear 
officially, socially, politically, or in any respect, 
for the suppression of the rebellion? If so, Lam 
unaware of it. Where is the evidence of devotion 
to his country in his speeches and in his votes? 
Where the evidence of the disposition on his part 
to overthrow and put down the rebellion? I have 
been told, Mr. President, by honorable gentle- 
men, as an evidence of the Senator’s devotion to 
his country and his great opposition to this south- 
| ern movement, that they heard him, and perhaps 
with tears in his eyes, remonstrate with the lead- 
ers of the rebellion that they should not leave him 
here in the Senate, or that they should not persist 
in their course after the relations that had existed 
between them and him, and the other Democrats 
of the country; that he thought they were treat- 
ing him badly. This was the kind of remon- 
| strance he made. Be it so. I am willing to give 
the Senator credit for all he is entitled to, and I 
would to God I could credit him with more. 

But do Senators remember that when this bat- 
tle was being fought in the Senate I stood here 
on this side, solitary and alone, on the 19th day 
of December, 1860, and proclaimed that the Gov- 
ernment was at an end if you denied it the power 
to enforce its laws? I declared then that a Gov- 
ernment which had not the power to coerce obe- 
dience on the part of those who violated the law 
was no Governmentat all, and had failed to carry 
out the objects of its creation, and was, ipso facto, 
dissolved. When I sood on this floor and fought 
the battle for the supremacy of the Constitution 
and the enforcement of the laws, has the Senate 
forgotten that a bevy of conspirators gathered in 
from the other House, and that those who were 
here crowded around, with frowns and scowls, 
| and expressions of indignation and contempt 
toward me, because I dared to raise my feeble 
voice in vindication of the Constitution and the 
enforcement of the laws of the Union? Have you 
forgotten the taunts, the jeers, the derisive re- 
marks, the contemptuous expressions that were 
indulged in? If you have, I have not. If the 
Senator felt such great reluctance at the departure 
from the Senate of the chiefs of the rebellion, I 
should have been glad to receive one encouraging 
smile from him when I was fighting the battles of 
the country. I did not receive one encouraging 
expression; I received nota single sustaining look, 
It would have been peculiarly encouraging to me, 
under the circumstances, to be greeted and en- 
couraged by one of the Senator’s talents and long 
standing in public life; but he was cold as an ice- 
' berg, and I stood solitary and alone amidst the 

gang of conspirators that had gathered around 
me. So much for the Senator’s remonstrances and 
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expressions of regret for the 
gentlemen, 

The Senator since he wrote this 
letter has not been unobserve d. 


retirement of those 


bearing of the 


| have not com- 


pared notes; | have not hunted up the record in 


reference to it: but I have a perf ct recollection of 


it. Did we notsee, during the last session of Con- 
gress, the line being drawn between those who 
were devoted to the Union and those who were 


not? Cannot we sometimes see a great deal more 
than is expressed? Does it require us to have a 
man’s sentiments written down in burning and 


blazing characters, before we are 


able to judge 
what they 


Has it not been observable all 
through this history where the true Union heart 
has stood? What was the Senator’s bearing at 


the last session of Congress? 


are 


Do we not know 
thatin the main he stood here oppose d substan- 
tia ly toe very measure which was nect ssary tosus 
lle may 
s that we re 
collateral, reraote, indirect in their bearing; butdo 
we not know that his vote and his influence were 


cast against the m 


tain the Government in its trial and peril? 
perhaps have voted for some measur 


sures which were absolutely 


necessary im order to sustain the Government in 
its houi of peril? 
some oe 


entlemen have said, and well said, that 
\ l say SO, too. l 
voted to let the Senator from Indiana into the body, 
and as a Democrat my bias and prejudice would 
rather be Iam a Democrat now; | 
lave been one all my life; lL expect to live and die 
one; and the corner-stone of my Democracy resis 
upon the enduring basis of the Union. ’ 


we should not judge by party. 
in his favor. 


Democ rats 
may come and go, but they shall never divert me 
from the polar star by which I have ever been 
cuided from early life—the frreat principl s of De- 
mocracy upon which this Government rests, and 
which cannot be carried out without the preser- 
vation of the Union of these States. The pre tense 
hitherto employed by many who are now in the 
traitors’ camp has been, ** we are for the Union; 
we are not for dissolution; but we are opposed to 
coercion.’’ How long, Senators, have you heard 
Where are now most of 
those syren tones to us? Look 
back to the last session, and inquire where now 
are the men who then were singing that song 
in our ears? Where is Trusten Polk, who then 
stood here so gently craving for peace? He is in 
the re unp. Where is John C. Breckinridge— 
aman for whose promotion to the Presidency I 
did what | could physically, mentally, and pecu- 
niarily; batwhen he satisfied me that he was for 
breaking up this Government, and would ere long 
he a traitor to his country, l dropp d him as | 
would tne Senator from Indiana? 
at the mn of Conevress; 
could see then that he was on 


hat syren sopg sung? 


those who sang 


bele 


He was here 
and everybody 
the road to the trai- 
Instead of sustaining the Govern- 
ment, he, too, was crying out for peace; but he 
was bitter ag sir, 
when I talk about preserving this great Govern- 
ment, 1 do not have its executive officer in my 
mind. The executive head of the Government 
comes in and goes out of office every four years. 


! 


tle is the mere creature of the people. 


last sess! 


’ 
lors camp. 


unst ** Lineoln’s Government.”’ 


I talk about 
the Government without regard to the particular 
executive officers who have charge of it. If they 
do well, we can continue them; if they do wrong, 
we can turn them out. Mr. Lincoln having come 
m according to the forms of law and the Consti- 
tution, I, loving my Government and the Union, 
felt it to be my duty to stand by the Government, 
vnd to stand by the Administration in all those 
measures that I believed to be necessary and proper 
for the preservation and perpetuation of the Union. 

Mr. Polk has gone; Mr. Breckinridge has gone; 
my namesake, the late Senator from Missouri, 
has gone. Did you not see the line of separation 
at the last session? Althouch Senators make 
speeches, in which they give utterance to disclaim- 
ers, we can see their bearing. It is visible now; 
and the obligations of truth and duty to my coun- 
try require me to speak of it. I believe there are 
treasonable tendencies here now; and how long it 
will be before they will land in the traitors’ camp, 
1 shall not undertake to say. The great point 
with these gentlemen is, that they are opposed to 
coercion and to the enforcement of the laws. 
Without regard to the general bearing of the Sen- 


ator from Indiana upon that point, let me quote the | 


conclusion of his letter of the 7th of September, 
L861, to J. Fiteh. I will read only the concluding 


| obtuse that he does not know now that there has || downtrodden, 





portion of the letter, asit does him no injustice to 
omit the remainder: 

* And hence I have opposed, and so long as my present 
convictions last shall continue to oppose, the entire 
cive policy ot the Government. 
factory to my friends. 


coer- 
I hope this may be satis- 
For my enemies | care not.” 

Does not this correspond with the Senator’s 
general bearing? Has he given his aid or coun- 
tenance or influence, in any manner, towards the 
etforts of the Government to sustain itself? What 
has been his course? We know that great stress 
has been laid upon the word ** coercion,’’ and it 
hasbeen played upon effectually for the purpose of 
prejudicing the southern mind, in connection with 
that other term, ‘‘ subjugation of the States,”’ 
which has been used so often. We may as well 
be honest and fair, and admit the truth of the great 
proposition, that a Government cannot exist—in 
other words, it is no Government if it is without 
the power to enforce its laws and coerce obedience 
to them. That is all there is of it; and the very 
instant you take that power from this Govern- 
ment, it isatan end; it isa mere rope of sand that 
will fall to pieces of its own weight. It is idle, 
utopian, chimerical, to talk about a Government 
existing without the power to enforce its laws. 
How is the Government to enforce its laws? The 
Constitution says that Congress shall have power 
‘to provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions.’’ Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, with all his astuteness, how is 
rebellion to be put down, how is it to be resisted, 
unless there is some power in the Government to 
enforce its laws? 

If there be a citizen who violates your post 
office laws, who counterfeits the coin of the Uni- 
ted States, or who commits any other offense 
against the laws of the United States, you subject 
him totrialand punishment. Is not that coercion? 
Is not that enforcing the laws? How is rebellion 
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to be put down without coercion, without enfor- 


cing the laws? Can it be done? The Constitution 
provides that, 

* The United States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shail protect 
each of them trom invasion ; and on application of the Legis 
lature, or of the Executive, (v7hen the Legisiature cannot 
be convened,) against domestic violence.”’ 

How is this Government to put down domestic 
violence in a State without coercion? How is the 
nation to be protected against insurrection without 
coercing the citizens to obedience? Can it be 

When the Senator says he is against the 
entire coercive policy of the Government, he is 
against the vital principle of all government. I 
look upon this as the most revolutionary and de- 
structive doctrine that ever was preached. Ifthis 
Government cannot eall forth the militia, if it can- 
not repel invasion, if it cannot put down domestic 
violence, ifit cannot suppress rebellion, I ask ifthe 


done? 


great objects of the Governmentare not atan end? | 


Look at my own State, by way of illustration. 
There is open rebellion there; there is domestic 
violence; there is insurrection. An attempt has 
been made to transfer that State to another power. 
Let me ask the Senator from Indiana if the Con- 
stitution does not require you to guaranty us a 
republican form of government in that State? _Is 
not that your sworn duty? We ask vou to put 
down-this unholy rebellion. What answer do 
you give us?) Weask you to protect us against 
insurrection and domestic violence. Whatisthe 


reply? “Lam against your whole coercive pol- 
icv: Lam against the enforcement of the laws.”’ 


1 say that if that principle be acted on, your Gov- 
ernment is at an end; it fails utterly to carry out 
the object of its creation. Such a principle leads 
to the destruction of the Government, for it must 
inevitably result in anarchy and confusion. ‘I 
am opposed to the entire coercive policy of the 
Government,’”’ says the Senator from ‘odinaiah 
That cuckoo note has been reiterated to satiety; 
it is understood; men know the nature and char- 
acter of their Government, and they also know 
that **coercion’’ and ** subjugation” is mere ad 
captandum, idle and unmeaning slangwanging. 
Sir, I may be a little sensitive on this subject 
upon the one hand, while 1 know I want to do 
ample justice upon the other. I took an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 
There is rebellion in the land; there is insurrec- 
tion against the authority of this Government. Is 
the Senator from Indiana so unobservant or so 
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been a deliberate design for years to change the 
nature and character and gemius of this Govern- 
ment? Do we not know that these schemers have 
been deliberately at work, and that there isa party 
in the South, with some associates in the North, 
and even in the West, that have become tired of 
free government, in which they have lost confi- 
dence? They raise an outcry against ‘* coercion,” 
that they may paralyze the Government, cripple 
the exercise of the great powers with which it was 
invested, finally to change its form and subject us 
to a southern despotism. . Do we not know it to 
be so? Why disguise this great truth? Do we 
not know that they have been anxious for a change 
of Government for years? Since this rebellion 
commenced it has manifested itself in many quar- 
ters. How long is it since the organ of the govy- 
ernment at Richmond, the Richmond Whig, de- 
clared that rather than live under the Government 
of the United States, they preferred to take the 
constitutional Queen of Great Britain as their pro- 
tector; that they would make an alliance with 
Great Britain for the purpose of preventing the 
enforcement of the laws of the United States? Do 
we not know this?) Why then play * hide and 
go seek?”? Why say, ‘oh, yes, | am for the 
Union,”’ while every act, influence, conversation, 
vote is against it? What confidence can we have 
in one who takes such a course ? 

The people of my State, downtrodden and op- 
pressed by the iron heel of southern despotism, 
appeal to you for protection. They ask you to 
protect them against domestic violence. They 
want you to help them to put down this unholy 
and damnable rebellion. They call upon this Gov- 
ernment for theexecution of its constitutional duty 
to guaranty to them a republican form of Govern- 
ment, and to protect them against the tyranny and 
despotism which is stalking abroad. What ts th: 
cold reply? ‘* Iam against the entire coercive 
policy; | am not for enforcing the laws.’? Upon 
such a doctrine Government crumbles to pieces, 
and anarchy and despotism reign throughout thi 
land. 

Indiana, God bless her, is as true to the Union 
as the mwedle is to the pole. She has sent out her 
**columns;’’ she has sent her thousands into the 
field, for what? To sustain the Constitution, and 
to enforce the laws; and as they march with strong 
arms and brave hearts to relieve a suffering peo- 
ple, who have committed no offense save devotion 
to this glorious Union; as they march to the res- 
cue of the Constitution and to extend its benefits 
again to a people who love it dearly, and who 
have been ruthlessly torn from under its protect- 
ing wgis, what does their Senator say to them? 
‘* | am against the entire policy of coercion.’’? Do 
you ever hear a Senator who thus talks make any 
objection to the exercise of unconstitutional and 
tyrannical power by the so-called southern con- 


federacy, or say a word against its practice of 


coercion? In all the speeches that have been de- 


livered on that point, has one sentence against 


usurpation, against despotism, against the exer- 
cise of doubttul and unconstitutional powers by 
that confederacy, been uttered? Oh,no! Hav: 
you heard any objection to their practicing 
only coercion but usurpation? Have they not 
usurped government? Have they not oppressed, 
and are they not now tyrannizing over the pco- 
ple? The people of my State are coerced, borne 
down, trodden beneath the iron heel of power. 
We appeal to you for protection. You stand by 
and see us coerced; you stand by and see tyranny 
triumphing, and no sympathy, no kindness, no 
helping hand can be extended to us. Your Gov- 
ernment is paralyzed; — Government is pow- 


not 


| erless; that which you have called a Government 





| 
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is adream, an idle thing. You thought you had 
a Government, but you have none. My people 
are appealing to you for protection under the Con- 
stitution. They are arrested by hundreds and by 
thousands; they are dragged away from their 
homes and incarcerated in dungeons. They ask 
you for protection. Why do you not give it: 
Some of them are lying chained in their lowly 
prison-house. The only response to their mur- 


mur is the rattling and clanking of the chains that 
bind their limbs. The only response to their ap- 

eals is the grating of the hinges of their dungeon. 

NV hen we ask for help under the Constitution, w' 
are told that the Government has no power to 
enforce the laws. Our people are oppressed and 
and you give them no remedy. 
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They were taught to love and respect the Consti- 


tution of the United States. What is their con- 
dition to-day? ‘I'hey are hunted and pursued like 
the beasts of the forest by the secession and dis- 
union hordes who are enforcing their doctrine of 
coercion. They are shot or hung for no crime 
save a desire to stand by the Constitution of the 
United States. Helpless children and innocent 
females are murdered in cold blood. Our men are 
hung and their bodies left upon the gibbet. They 
are shot and left lying in the gorges of the mount- 
ains, not even thrown into the caves there to lie, 
but are left exposed to pass through all the loath- 
some stages of decomposition, or to be devoured 
by the birds of prey. We appeal for protection, 
and are told by the Senator from Indiana and oth- 
ers, ** we cannot enforce the laws; we are against 
the entire coercive policy.” Do you not hear 
their greans? Do you not hear their cries? Do 
you not hear the slrieks of oppressed and down- 
trodden women and children? Sir, their tones 
ring out so loud and clear that even listening an- 
gels look from heaven 1n pity. 

[ will not pursue this idea further, for I perceive 
that I am consuming more time than I intended to 
occupy. I think itis clear and conclusive, with- 
out going further into the discussion, that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has sympathized with the re- 
bellion. The conclusion is fixed upon my mind 
that the Senator from Indiana has disqualified him- 
self, has incapacitated himself to discharge the 
duties in this body of a loyal Senator. I think it 
is clear that, even if we were a court, we should 
be bound to convict him; but [ do not narrow the 
case down to the close rules that would govern a 
court of justice. 

But, sir, in the course of the discussion one pal- 
liating fact was submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Ten Eyck,] and 
he knows that I do not refer to him in any spirit 
of unkindness. ‘There was more of legal learning 
and special pleading in his suggestion than solid- 
ity or sound argument. He suggested that there 
was no proof that this letter had ever been deliv- 
ered to Jefferson Davis, and that therefore the Sen- 
ator from Indiana oughtnottobe convicted. Well, 
sir, on the other hand, there is no proof that it 
was not delivered. It is truc, the letter was found 
in Mr. Lincoln’s possession; but who knows that 
Davis did not read the letter, and hand it back to 
Lincoln? It may have been that, being from his 
early friend, a man whom he respected, Lincoln 
desired to keep the letter and show it to somebody 
else. We have as much right to infer that the let- 
ter was delivered as that it was not; but be that as 
it may, does it lessen the culpability of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana? He committed the act, and so 
far as he was concerned it was executed. [t would 
be no palliation of his offense if the man did not 
deliver the letter to Davis. The intent and theact 
were just as complete as if it had been delivered. 

During the war of the Revolution, in 1780, Ma- 
jor André, a British spy, held a conference with 
Benedict Arnold. Arnold prepared his letters, six 
in number, and they were handed over to Major 
André, who put them between the soles of his feet 
and his stockings, and he started on his way to 
join Sir Henry Clinton. Before he reached his 
destination, however, John Paulding and his two 
associates arrested Major André. They pulled off 
his bootsand hisstockings,and they gotthe papers; 
they kept them, and Major André was tried and 
hungasaspy. Arnold’s papers were not delivered 
to Sir Henry Clinton; but is there anybody here 
who doubts that Arnold wasa traitor? Has public 
Opinion ever changed upon thatsubject? He was 
not convicted ina court, nor were the treasonable 
dispatches which were to expose the condition of 
West Point, and make the British attack upon it 
easy and successful, ever delivered to Sir Henry 
Clinton, and yet André was hung asaspy. Be- 
cause Sir Henry Clinton did not receive the trea- 
sonable documents was the guilt of Benedict Ar- 
nold any the less? Ido not intend to argue this 
question in a legal way; I simply mention this 
circumstance by way of illustration of the point 
which has been urged in the present case, and 
leave it for the public judgment to determine. 

Sir, it has becn said by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Saunspury] that the ques- 
tions of controversy might all have been settled 
by compromise. He dealt rather eXtensively in 
the party aspect of the case, and seemingly de- 
sired to throw the onus of the present condition of 
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affairs entirely on one side. He told us thatif so 
and so had been done these questions could have 
been settled, and that now there would have been 
no war. He referred particularly to the resolution 
offered during the last Congress by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Crark,] and upon 
the vote on thathe based hisargument. I donot 
mean to be egotistical, butif he will give me his at- 
tention I intend to take the staple outofthatspeech, 
and show how much of it is left on that point. 

The speech of the Senator from Delaware was 
a very fine one. I have not the power, as he has, 
to con over and get by rote, and memorize hand- 
somely rounded periods, and make a great display 
of rhetoric. It is my misfortune that I am not so 
skilled. I have to seize on fugitive thoughts as 
they pass through my mind, make the best appli- 
cation of them I can, and express them in my own 
crude way. Iam not one of those who prepare 
rounding, sounding, bounding rhetorical flour- 
ishes, read them over twenty times before I come 
into the Senate Chamber, make a great display, 
and have it said, ** Oh, that is a fine speeth!” I 
have heard many such fine speeches; but when I 
have had time to follow them up, I have found 
that it never took long to analyze them, and reduce 
them to their original elements; and that when 
they were reduced, there was not very much of 
them. [Laughter.] 

The Senator told us that the adoption of the 
Clark amendment to the Crittenden resolutions 
defeated the settlement of the questions of con- 
troversy; and that, but for that vote, all could have 
been peace and prosperity now. We were told 
that the Clark amendment defeated the Crittenden 
compromise, and prevented a settlement of the 
controversy. On this point I will read a portion 
of the speech of my worthy and talented friend 
from California, {[Mr. Larnam:] and when I speak 
of him thus, I do it in no unmeaning sense. Lin- 
tend that he, not I, shall answer the Senator from 


Delaware. 


men are fixingup their pretty rhetorical flourishes 


l know that sometimes, when gentle- 


; 


: 
they do not take time to see all the sh rp corners 
they may encounter. If they can make a readable 
sentence, and float on in a smooth, easy stream, 
all goes well, and they are As I have 
said, the Senator from Delaware told us that the 
Clark amendment was the turning-point in the 
whole matter; that from it had flowed rebellion, 
revolution, war, the shooting and imprisonment 


of peop! . 


satisfied. 


in different States—perhaps he meantto 
include my own. This was the Pandora’s box 
that has been opened, out of which all the evils 
that now afilict the land have flown. Thank God 
I still have hop that all will yet be saved. My 
worthy friend from California, (Mr. Larnam,] 
during the last session of Conert 
the best speeches he ever made. I bought five 
thousand copies of it for distribution, but [ had 
no constituents to send them to, [laughter;] and 
they have been lying in your document-room ¢ ver 
since, with the exception of afew, which [thought 
would do good in some quarters. In the cours 
of that spe ech, upon this very point, he made use 
of these remarks: F 

“Mr. President, being last winter a careful eye 
of all that occurred, I soon became uit was a 
deliberate, willful design, on the part of some representa 
tives of southern Staies, to seize upon the clection of Mr. 
Lincoln merely as an excuse to precipitate this revotut 


witn 


n 
upon the country One evidence, to my mind, is the f 
that South Carolina never sent her Senators here.’ 
Then they certainly were not influenced by the 


Clark amendment. 


‘An additional evidence is, that when gentlemen on this 
floor, by their votes, could kave controlled Iegisiation, they 
refused to cast them for fear that the very propositions sub 
mitted to this body might have an influence in changing 
the opinions of their constituencies. Why, sir, when the 
resolutions submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Crank) were offered asan amendment to the Critten 
den propositions, for the manifest purpose of embarrassing 
the latter, and the vote taken on the 16th of January, 1861, | 
ask, what did we see? There were fifty-five Senators at that 
time upon this floor in person. The Globe of the second 
session, Thirty-Sixth Congress, part 1, page 409, shows that 
upon the call of the yeas and nays immediately preceding 
the vote on the substituting of Mr. Crarg’s amendment. 
there*were fifty-five votes cast. J will read the vote from 


* Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham. Cameron. 
Chandicr, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee. Fes 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward, 
Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkin 
son, and Wilson—25. . 

* Nays—Messrs. Bayard, 
Bright, Clingman. Crittenden, 
Gwin, Hempilill, unter, 
Johnson of Tennessee 


Jenjamin, Biegler, Bragg, 
Douglas, Fitch, Green, 
Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 


» Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, 


these evils on the country ? 


ss, made one of 
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Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury 
Sebastian, Slidell, and Wigfall—30. 

“The vote being taken immediately after on the Clark 
proposition, Was as follows: 

** Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, 
Chandler, Chirk, Collamer, Dixon, Doolitte, Durkee, Fes 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward, 


Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkin 
son, and Wilson—25 

* Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Cling 
man, Crittenden, Fiteh, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Johnson of 
Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, Nicholson, 
Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, and Sebas 
tian—23. ; 

‘Six Senators retained their seats and refused to vote, 
thus themselves allowing the Clark proposition to supplant 
the Crittenden resolution by a vote of twenty. five to twenty 
three. Mr. Benjamin of Louisiana, Mr. Hemphill and Mr. 
Wigtall, of Texas, Mr. Iverson of Georgia, Mr. Johnson of 
Arkansas, and Mr. Slidell of Louisiana, were in their seats, 
but refused to cast their votes.”® 


I sat right behind Mr. Benjamin, and I am not 
sure thatmy worthy friend was not close by, when 
he refused to vote, and I said to him, ** Mr. Ben 


jamin, why do you not vote? Why not save this 


proposition and see if we cannot bring the coun- 
try to it?’’ He gave me rather an abrupt answer, 
and said he would control his own action without 
consulting me or anybody else. Said 1, ** vote 
and show yourself an honest man.’’? As soonas 
the vote was taken, he and others telegraphed 
South, ** We cannot getany compromise.’’ Here 
were six southern men refusing to vote, when the 
amendment would have been rejected by four ma- 
jority if they had voted. Who, then, has brought 
Was it Mr. Crank? 
He was acting out his own policy; but with the 
help we had from the other side of the Chamber, 
if all those on this side had been true to the Con 
stitution and faithful to their constituents,and had 
acted with fidelity to the country, the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire could have 
been voted down, the defeat of which the Senator 
from Delaware says would have saved the coun- 
try. Whose fault wasit? Who is responsible for 
it? [ think thatisnotonly getting the nail through, 
but ¢] 


| lenching it on the other side, and the whole 


staple commodity is taken outof the speech. Who 
did it? Southern traitors, as was said tn the speech 
of the Senator from California. They didit. ‘They 
wanted nocompromise. They accomplished their 
object by withholding their votes; and hence the 
country has been involved in the present dificul- 
ty. Let me read another extract from this speech 
of the Senator from California: 

“T recollect full well the joy that pervaded the faces of 
some of those gentlemen atthe result, and the sorrow man 
ifested by the venerable Senator from Kentucky, { Mr. Crit 
TENDEN.}] The record shows that Mr. Pugh, trom Ohio, 
despairing of any compromise between the extremes of ul 
tra Republicanism and disunionists, working manifestly for 
the same end, moved, immediately after the vote was an 
nounced, to Jay the whole subject on the table. If you will 
turn to page 443, same volume, you will find, when, ata 
late period, Mr. Camcron, from Pennsylvania, moved to 
reconsider the vote, appeals having been made to sustain 
those who were struggling to preserve the peace of the coun 
trv, that the vote was reconsidered; and when, at last, the 
Crittenden propositions were submitted on the 2d ¢ 
March, these southern States having nearly all sec: 
they were then lost by but one vote. Here is the vot 

*** VYeas—Mossers. Bayard, Bigler, Bright, Crittenden, 
Douglas, Gwin, Hunter, Johuson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Lane, Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Polk, Pugh, Rice, S+ 
bastian, Thomson, and Wigfall—l19. 

*** Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grime 
flarlan, King, Morrill, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—20.’ 

*¢ if these seceding southern Senators had remained, there 
would have passed, by a large vote, (as itdid without trem 
an amendment, by a two-third vote, forbidding Congress 
ever interfering with slavery in the States. The Critten 
den proposition would have been indorsed by @ majority 
vote, the subject finally going before the people, who have 
never yet, after consideration, refused justice, forany length 
of time, to any portion of the country. 

“| believe more, Mr. President, that these gentlemen 
were acting in pursuance of a setiled and fixed plan to break 
up and destroy this Government.” 

When we had itin our power to vote down the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and adopt the Crittenden resolutions, certain 
southern Senators prevented it; and yet, even at 
a late day of the session, after they had seceded, 
the Crittenden proposition was only lost by one 
If rebellion and bloodshed and murder haye 
ollowed, to whose skirts does the responsibility 
attach? I summed upall these facts myself ina 
speech during the last session; but Lhave preferred 
to read from the speech of the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, he being better authority, and having pre- 
sented the facts better than I could. 

What else was done at the very same session? 
The House of Representatives passed, and sent 
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to this body, a proposition to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, so as to prohibit Con- 
v1 from ever hereafter interfering with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the States, making that 
restriction a part of the organic law of the land. 
That constitutional amendment came here after 
the Senators from seven States had seceded; and 
yet it was passed by a two-third vote in the Sen- 
ate. Have youever heard of any one of the States 
which had then seceded. or which has since se- 
ceded, taking up that ame ndment to the Constitu- 
tion, and saying they would ratify it,and make it 
a part of that instrument? No. Does not the 
whole history of this rebellion tell you that it was 
revolution thatthe leaders wanted, that they started 
for, thatthey intended to have? The facts to which 
[ have referred show how the Crittenden propo- 
sition might have been earried; and when the Sen- 
ators from the slave States were reduced to one 
softhis body,thetwo Flouses 
passe d a& propos ition to amend ‘the Constitution, 
so as to guaranty to the States pr rfi 

institution of slavery in all future 


ting Congr from legislating 


fourth of the member 


ct sec urity in 
regard to the 


: ' 
time, ang 


on the subject 
Jut what more was lon Aft r southern Sen- 
itors had ts herously abandoned the Constitu- 


tionand deserted their posts here, Congress passed 
hills for the organization of three new Territori: 8, 
Dakota, Nevada, and Colorado; and in the sixth 

ction of each of those bills, after conferring, af- 
firmatively, power on the Territorial Legislature, 
it went on to exclude certain powers by using a 
negative form of expression; and it provided, 
among other things, that the Legislature should 
have no power to legislate so as to impair the right 
to private property; that it should lay no tax dis- 
criminating against one description of property 
in favor of another; Jeaving the power on all these 
questions notin the Territorial Legislature, but 
in the people when they should come to form a 
State constitution. 

Now, I ask, taking the amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and taking the three territorial bills, 
embracing every square inch of territory in the 
possession of the United States, how much of the 
slavery question was left?) What better compro- 
mise could have been made? Still we are told that 
matters might have been compromised, and that 
if we had agreed to compromise, bloody rebellion 
would not now be abroad in the land. Sir, south- 
ern Senators are responsible for it. They stood 
here with power to accomplish the result, and yet 
treacherously, and, | may say, tauntingly, they 
left this Chamber, and announced that they had 
dissolved their connection with the Government. 
‘Then, when we were left in the hands of those 
whom we had been taught to believe would en- 
croach upon our rights, they gave us, in the con- 
stitutional amendment and in the three territorial 
bills, all that had ever been asked; and yet gen- 
tlhemen talk about compromis Why was not this 
taken and accepted? No; it was not « ompromise 
that the leaders wanted; they wanted power; they 
wanted to destroy this Government, so that they 
might have place and emolument for themselves. 
They had lost confidence in the intelligence and 
virtue and integrity of the people, and their capa- 
city to govern themselves; and they intended to 
separate and form a government, the chief corner- 
stone of which should be slavery, disfranchising 
the great mass of the people, of which we have 
seen constant evidence, and merging the powers 
of government in the hands of the few. I know 
what I say. I know their feelings and their sen- 
timents. IL served in the Senate here with them. 
| know they were a close corporation, that had 
no more confidence in or respect for the people 
than has the dey of Algiers. I fought that close 
corporation here. I knew that they were no friends 
of the people. | knew that Slidell and Mason 
and Benjamin and Iverson and Toombs were the 
enemies of free government, and I know so now. 
{ commenced the war upon them before a State 
seceded; and L intend to keep on fighting this great 
battle before the country for the perpetuity of free 
government. They seek to overthrow it, and to 
establish a despotism in its place. That is the 
great battle which isupon our hands. The great 
interests of civil liberty and free government call 
upon every patriot and every lover of popular 
rights to come forward and discharge his duty. 

We see this great struggle; we see that the exer- 
cise of the vital principle of government itself is de- 
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nred by those who desire our institutions to be over- 
thrown and despotism established on their ruins, 
If we have not the physical and moral courage to 
exclade from our midst men whom we believe to 
be unsafe depositors of public power and public 


trust—men whose associates were rolling off hon- | 


eyed accents against coercion, and are now in the 


| traitor’s camp—if we have not the courage to force 
| these men from our midst, because we have known 


them, and have been personal friends with them 


| for years, we are not enuUed to sit here as Sena- 
| tors ourselves. Can you expect your brave men, 


your officers and soldiers that are now in ‘the 
tented field,’’ subject to all the hardships and pri- 
vations pertaining to a civil war like this, to have 


| courage,and to march on with patriotism to crush 


: } S %. , 
treason on every battle-field, when you have not 
the courage to expel it from your midst? Set 
those brave men an example; say to them by yotr 


| acts and voice that your vidence your intention to 


put down traitors in the field by ejecting them 
from your midst, without regard to former asso- 
cations, 

I do not say these things in unkindness. I say 
them in obedience to duty, a high constitutional 
duty that I owe to my country; yes, sir, that I 
owe to my wife and children. By your failure to 
exercise the powers of this Governmenf, by your 
failure to enforce the laws of the Union, I am sep- 
arated from those most dear to me. Pardon me, 
sir, for this personal allusion. My wife and chil- 
dren have been turned into the street, and my house 
has been turned into a barracks, and for what? 
Because I stand by the Constitution and the in- 
stitutions of the country that I have been raised 
to love, respect, and venerate, Thisis my offense. 
Where are my sons-in-law? One to-day is lying 
in prison; another is forced to fly to the mount- 
ains to evade the pursuit of the hell-born and 
hell-bound conspiracy of disunion and secession; 
and when their cries come up here to you for pro- 
tection, we are told, “* No; lam against the entire 
coercive policy of the Government.” 

The specch of the Senator from California the 
other day had the effect in some degree, and 
seemed to be intended to give the question a party 
tinge. If] know myself—although, as I avowed 
before, 1am a Democrat, and expect to live and 
die one—I know no party in this great struggle 
for the existence of my country. ‘The argument 
presented by the Senator from California was, 
that we need not be in such hot pursuit of Mr. 
Bricut, or those Senators who entertain his sen- 
timents, who are still here, because we had been 
a little dilatory in expelling other traitorous Sen- 
ators heretofore, and he referred us to the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fessenven,] 
which was introduced at the special session in 
March last, declaring that certain Senators having 
withdrawn, and their seats having thereby become 
vacant, the Secretary should omit their names 
from the roll of the Senate. I know there seemed 
to be a kind of timidity, a kind of fear, to make 
use of the word ** expel’ at that time; but the fact 
that we declared the seats vacant, and stopped 
there, did not preclude us from afterwards pass- 
ingza vote ofcensure. The resolution, which was 
adopted in March, merely stated the fact that Sen- 
ators had withdrawn, and left their seats vacant. 
At the next session a resolution was introduced 
to expel the other Senators from the seceded States 
who did not attend in the Senate; and my friend 
{[Mr. Larsmam] moved to strike out of that very 
resolution the word ** expelled,” and insert ‘* va- 


| cated;’? so that I do not think he ought to be much 


| offended at it. 


| took place. 


I simply allude to it to show how 
easy it is for us to forget the surrounding circum- 
stances that influenced our action at the time it 
We know thata year ago there was 


| a deep and abiding hope that the rebellion would 


not progress as it has done; that it would cease; 
and that there might be circumstances which, at 
one time, would to some extent justify us in al- 


| lowing a wide margin which, at another period of 


time, would be wholly unjustifiable. 
All this, however,amountsto nothing. We have 
a case now before us that requires our action, and 


| we should act upon it conscientiously in view of 


the facts which are presented. Because we neg- 


leeted to expel traitors before, and omitted to have 
them arrested, and permitted them to go away 
freely, and afterwards declared their seats vacant 
| because they had gone, we are not now prevented 
from expelling a Senator who is not worthy to be 
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in the Senate. I do not say that other traitors 
may not be punished yet. I trust in God the time 
will come, and that before long, when these trai- 
tors can be overtaken in the aggregate, and we 
may mete out to them condign punishment, such 
as their offense deserves. I know who was for 
arresting them. I know who declared their con- 
duct to be treason. Here in their midst I told them 
it was treason, and they might make the best of 
it they could. 

Sir, to sum up the argument, I think there is 
but little in the point presented by the Senator 
from New Jersey, of there being no proof of the 
reception of the letter; and I think [have extracted 
the staple commodity entirely out of the speech 
of the Senator from Delaware; and so far as the 
force of the argument based upon the Senate hav- 
ing at one session expelled certain members, while 
at the previous session it only vacated th@ir seats, 
I think the Senator from California answers that 
himself. As to the polished and ingenious state- 
ment of the case made by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Harris,] I think I have answered 
that by putting the case upon a different basis from 
that presented by him, and which seems to control 
his action. 

Mr. President, I have alluded to the talk about 
compromise. If I know myself, there is no one 
who desires the preservation of this Government 
more than I do; and I think I have given as much 
evidence as mortal man could give of my devotion 
tothe Union. My property has been sacrificed; 
my wife and children have been turned out of 
doors; my sons have been imprisoned; my son- 
in-law has had to run to the mountains; I have 
sacrificed a large amount of bonds in trying to 
give some evidence of my devotion to the Govern- 
ment under which I was raised. I have attempted 
to show you that on the part of the leaders of this 
rebellion there was no desire to compromise— 
compromise was not what they wanted; and now 
the great issue before the country is the perpet- 
uation or the destruction of free Government. | 


| have shown how the resolution of the venerable 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CritrenpEn) was 
defeated, and that southern men are responsib|i 
for that defeat—six sitting in their places and re- 
fusing to vote. His proposition was only lost by 
two votes; and in the end, when the seceders had 


| gone, by only one. Well do I remember, as was 


described by the Senator from California, the sad- 
ness, the gloom, the anguish that played over his 
venerable face when the result was announced; 
and I went across the Chamber, and told him that 


| here were men refusing to vote, and that to me 
| was administered a rebuke by one of them fo: 


| the country and govern a part of it. 


speaking to him on the subject. 

Now, the Senator from Delaware tells us that if 
that compromise had been made, all these conse- 
quences would have been avoided. It is a mere 
pretense; itis false. Their object was to overturn 
the Government. Ifthey could not get the contro! 
of this Government, they were willing to divide 
Talk not of 
compromise now. What, sir, compromise with 
traitors with arms in their hands! Talk about 
‘four southern brethren’? when they lay their 
swords at your throat and their bayonets at your 
bosoms! Is thisatime to talk about compromise‘ 
Let me say, and IL regret that I have to say it, that 
there is but one way to compromise this matter, 
and that is to crush the leaders of this rebellion 
and put down treason. You have got to subdue 
them; you have got to conquer them; and nothing 
but the sacrifice of life and blood will do it. Th 
issue is made. The leaders of rebellion have de- 
creed eternal separation between you and them. 
Those leaders must be conquered, and a new set 
of men brought forward who are to vitalize and 
develop the Union feeling in the South. You must 
show your courage here as Senators, and impart |t 
to those who are in the field. If you were now 0 
compromise they would believe that they could 


whip you one to five, and you could not live 19 


| been met sooner. 


peace six months, or even three months. Sk ttle 
the question now; settle it well; settle it finally; 
crush out the rebellion and punish the traitors. 

want to see peace, and I believe that is the short 
est way to get it. Blood must be shed, life must 
be sacrificed, and you may as well begin at first as 
last. I only, regret that the Government has be¢ n 
so tardy in its operations. I wish the issue had 
I believe that if we had seen 8s 
much in the beginning as we see to-day, this 
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rebellion would have been wound up and peace 
restored to the land by this time. 

But let us go on; let us encourage the Army and 
the Navy; let us vote the men and the means ne- 
eessary to vitalize and to bring into requisition 
the enforcing and coercive power of the Govern- 
ment: let us crush out the rebellion, and anxiously 
look forward to the day—God grant it may come 


soon—when that baleful comet of fire and of blood | 


that now hovers over this distracted people may 
be chased away by the benignant star of peace. 
Let us look forward to the time when we can take 


the flag, the glorious flag of our country, and nail || 
| and decide against it. 


it below thecross, and there letit wave asit waved 
in the olden time, and let us gather around it, and 
inscribe as our motto, ** Liberty and Union, one 
and inseparable, now and forever.’’ Letus gather 
arounggt, and while it hangs floating beneath the 
cross, let us exclaim, ** Christ first, our country 
next.’? Oh, how gladly rejoiced I should be to 
see the dove returning to the ark with the fig leaf, 
indicating that land was found, and that the mighty 
waters had abated. I trust the time will soon come 
when we can doas they did in the olden times, when 
the stars sang together in the morning and all crea- 
tion proclaimed the glory of God. ‘Then let us do 
our wa in the Senate and in the councils of the 
nation, and thereby stimulate our brave officersand 
soldiers to do theirs in the field. 

Mr. President, I have occupied the attention of 
the Senate much longer than [ intended. In view 
of the whole case, without personal unkind feel- 
ing towards the Senator from Indiana, | am of 
opinion that duty to myself, duty to my family, 
duty to the Constitution, duty to the country, 
obedience to the public judgment, require me to 
cast my vote to expel Mr. Bricur from the Sen- 
ate, and when the occasion arrives | shall so record 
my vote. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, to whom this resolution 
was referred, | concurred in the result at which 
they arrived. That result was, that this resolution 
ought notto pass. In thataction I was influenced, 
I may say controlled, by the course adopted by 
the Senate in the month of March last, when they 
had under consideration the case of Mr. Davis in 
the resolution then adopted, and the case of Mr. 
Wigfall. Inthe case of Mr. Davisand those named 
with him in the resolution, actionin the Senate was 
had on the 14th of March; in the case of Mr. Wigfall 
the action was had on the 12th of March. In the 
case of Mr. Davis, he and those named with him 
in the resolution, Messrs. Mallory, Brown, Clay, 
Toombs,and Benjamin, were absent from the Sen- 


ate, and the resolution declared their seats to be | 


vacated by their absence, and therefore directed 


the Clerk to omit calling their names on the roll | 


of the Senate. 


It is true that this action did not, except by im- | 


plication, indicate that the judgement of the Senate 
was that those members should not be expelled. 
Being already absent, there was no occasion to 


expel them in order to be rid of their presence, and | 


as has been suggested, the resolution therefore 
simply asserted the facts and directed the Clerk, 
as a consequence of that fact, to omit their names 
in the roll of the Senate. Still, sir, by implication, 
I think it was then apparently the judgment of the 
Senate that those members ought not to be ex- 
pelled. At all events, in the case of Mr. Wigfall 
the action of the Senate was quite unequivocal. 
‘The resolution for his expulsion was originally 
introduced on the 8th of March; it received the 
final action of the Senate on the 12th, and thatac- 


tion was, to refer the resolution to the Committee | 


on the Judiciary. It was understood, I believe 


very generally in the Senate, that the object of the | 


reference was to get rid of the resolution without 


voting directly upon it, the Senate not being pre- | 


pared to pass it. Mr. Wigfall was then here, tak- 
ing partin our action both in open and secret 
session, daily flaunting his treason in our faces, 
openly, defiantly, insultingly. I find his name re- 
corded in the list of yeas and nays on the 23d, and 
we adjourned on the 28th, of March. 

‘The letter which is the evidence of the disloyalty 
of the Senator from Indiana was written on the 
lst of March, and this action of the Senate was, 
as | have stated, on the 12th and the 4th of the 
Same month. In the committee I considered these 
proceedings in the light of a precedent, and I felt 
that a decent respect for the opinion of the Senate, 
expressed under such circumstances, should lead 


me to the result to which I came in the committee, 
I could scarcely suppose that the Senate would ex- 
pel the Senator from Indiana for writing a letter 
to Mr. Davis on the Ist of March, and be unpre- 
pared toexpel Mr. Davis and Mr. Wigfail on the 
12th and ]4th. 

The resolution comes back from the committee 
to the Senate, accompanied by the report, and it 
is apparent that the Senate do not regard the action 


had in the cases to which I have referred as pre- | 
cedents to control orinfluence their action in this | 


case, 
ing no precedent, or have resolved to overrule it 


Now, sir, the action of the Senate in the case of 


Mr. Davis and hose named with him in the reso- 


lution of the 14th of March, and in the case of Mr. 


They either regard that action as furnish- | 
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cept upon this particular occasion, I have ever had 


cause to differ from him in his political views or 
dogmas. 

My honorable and distinguished friend has made 
certainlya veryable and a very elaborate speech, 
covering very broad ground, both of duty to the 
Government and of rebuke to gentlemen occupy- 
ing seats upon this floor, foreign entirely, in my 
judgment, to the question of the seat of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. My distinguished friend has 
assumed a fact that I do not think a subsequent 


statement that I shall make warrants him in en- 


'| foreing upon the attention of the Senate, to the 


Wigfall, on the 12th of March, are not precedents, | 


if precedents at all, which I aided in making. 1 
was In no sense a party to them except as a mem- 
ber of the Senate, opposed to them. I introduced 
the resolution to expel Mr. Wigfall. I thought 
then and think still—certainly nothing has since 
occurred to change, much to confirm my opinion— 
that the action of the Senate at that time was im- 
politic, and wrong, unjust to ourselves and the 
country—not such as the occasion demanded. 


| We ought at that time promptly to have ex- | 





pelled all the members without hesitation ; but 


the Senate thought otherwise, not a man, save | 


myself, breathed a word even against Mr. Wig- 
fall; and I, of course, yielded to their better judg- 
ment. 


Under these circumstances, I certainly feel at 


liberty to adopt the policy which in March | 
deemed to be the only fit and proper policy for 
the Senate to pursue, and to act now as | would 
have acted then. Iam prepared on all questions 
involving the loyalty of our members, not, I hope, 
to act illtberally or unjustly, but to act decidedly 
and firmly, | hope courageously, if there is any 
question of courage involved. I confess that in 
lirht of the whole transaction, considering these 
precedents of the Senate to which I have alluded 
as being either not applicable, (which | did con- 
sider them in committee,) or if applicable, as over- 
ruled by the sense of the Senate, | feel prepared to 
vote, and shall vote for the passage of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have but 
very few words to submit upon this resolution. 
I do not desire to enter at length into this debate, 
which has already assumed a very broad and wide 


injury and detriment of the Senator from Indiana, 
He has argued for two or three whole columns 
upon the assumption that, because the honorable 
Senator from Indiana had been the political asso- 
ciate and the friend of some of the leading con- 


| spirators, as he has called them, who went from 
| this Chamber, and are now in arms against the 


authority of the Government, he must have known 


| the fact that they contemplated their treason, and 
| that they and their party nominated John C. Breck- 


inridge, in the the last presidential contest, for the 


| avowed purpose of electing Lincoln, and thereby 


giving them the pretext to go out of the Union, 
and that he sanctioned that act. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him whether he was not advised of that? 
1 cannot but suppose that he was. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Advised of what? 

Mr. McDOUGALL. That Breckinridge was 
nominated for the purpose of electing Lincoln. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator will pardon 
me. I will come to that. It is that part of my 
distinguished friend’s speech that I particularly 
except to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Mary- 
land just permit me to say a word? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Certainly, sir, with the 


greatest pleasure. 


field. Much has been assumed as fact that I think | 
is not entitled to that weight, as if sustained by 
positive evidence against the Senator. [| have voted | 


invariably for the expulsion of all the Senators 
from the seceded States who have committed an 
overt act of treason. 
myself right upon the record, and have stated that 
in voting for the expulsion of those gentlemen, I 
sé acted because they had placed themselves in 
opposition to the authority of the Government. 
In this particular case I intend to rest my own 


vote upon the action of the Committee on the Ju- 


I have endeavored to place | 


Mr. DAVIS. IL argued to prove, as the Sena- 
tor states, that the purpose of the southern con- 
spirators in nominating Breckinridge was to pro- 
duce the defeat of Douglas and the election of 
Lincoln—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will not misrepresent the 
Senator; I will come to that. 

Mr. DAVIS. But you will see my point in a 
moment. I said that this was done with the pur- 
pose of giving them a pretext to attempt to dis- 
solve the Union. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. DAVIS. 


So I understood, sir. 
I argued to prove that from the 


| relations which the Senator from Indiana himself 


| gave his sanction to it. 


said he had sb long maintained with those south- 
ern conspirators, he must have known of their 
purpose in his conferences with them; but Ido not 
recollect that 1 took the position that he sanctioned 
that purpose. I may have done so, but I do not 
recollect that in the speech I made I said that he 
I merely endeavored to 
establish by a train of reasoning, if reasoning it 


|| may be called, that he was conscious of their pur- 


diciary, as well as on one or two facts that are | 


connected with the charges made against the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

I will premise my remarks, before going further 
into the subject, by saying that I have always be- 


| longed to the old Whig party, and L still adhere 





to the principles of that party. Iam here almost 
without any affiliation in political sentiment, ex- 
cept with the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tacky, (Mr. og 

national executive 
cated the election of Hon. John Bell. I joined 
at that time with the venerable member of the 
other House, late a Senator upon this floor, [Mr. 
CRITTENDEN,] in the advocacy of the principles 
and nominees of that particular ‘party. I stood 


| with the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 


(Mr. Davis,] giving my humble support to the 
election of Bell and Everett. I allude to that fact 


| simply because my worthy and distinguished 


friend, with whom I have politically acted and 
with whose Union sentiments I fully and entirely 
concur, has,-I think, assumeg a principle in his 
action on this case that is not warranted altogether 
by the truth of history. WhatI say to that Sen- 
ator, | say in the most perfect spirit of kindness 
and frankness. I have no other feeling than that 
| of admiration and respect for his character and 
| for his long services. I am not aware that, ex- 


I was a member of the | 
nion committee that advo- | 


y08e, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Ihave not mistaken the hon- 
orable Senator. I recollect perfectly the impres- 
sion made on my mind by his remarks, and tha. 
was that the honorable Senator from Indiana, be 
ing inclose affiliation and intimate association witli 
those gentlemen, he must have known their pur- 


| pose long entertained to overthrow the Govern- 


| ment. 


As to that, I do not know; I speak to the 
facts simply. The Senator quoted an expression 
of the Senator from Indiana, that he was opposed 
to the policy of coercion, He argued that the Sen- 
ator, knowing that these men meant and intended 
to overthrow the Government, did nothing what- 
ever to oppose it, and that he advocated the nom- 
ination of Mr. Breckinridge (referring particularly 
to the vote of Indiana to prove that position) tor 
the simple purpose of electing Mr. pmsece and 
affording a pretext for these gentlemen to go out 
of the Union, and upon that ground that he ought 
to be expelled, he having voted for Breckinridge 
with that knowledge. 

Now, sir, I think, in all courtesy and kindness, 
it is a very unfair assumption that, because the 
Senator voted for Mr. Breckinridge, and had been 
the friend of those gentlemen, he was guilty at 
least of complicity with treason. I voted with 
the Senator from Kentucky for John Bell. I ad- 
vocated his election; and where does he now stand? 
In open affiliation with rebels, and cails himself 
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on Shall we be tried for treason, and exnelled 
from this floor, because we did affiliate with and 

ads te Mr. Bell’s view 
l it brings ™ to another point I was ore of 
who, through all the long struggles of last 
winter up to the very morning of the 4th of March, 
aavocated the measure sand policy of compromise 
urged by the venerable and dist I ruished nrede- 
‘ rof the honorable Senator from Kentui ky. 
[ stood by him; Leounseled with him; l worked 
W i} him to endeavor to effect some measure of 
er thation, and some compromise which would 
I ler th pol y of coercion unnecessary. What 
we met with the political history of this 
try bas already recorded, We met with 
; rr yiect being re buked by gentlemen 

thoes ide of the ¢ imber for what w 
adu bon in 1 miperat ot n hnhet 
i a r tl nd Ly ona test 
»>KHO \ { I ti Nn mon th sidi 
e Cn hye i \ i 0 1opt me meas- 
of com ! ,~ and tt vert war, I stood 
with the gallaut Senator now deccased—the illus- 
trl t who, from that piace, (pointing to 
tly it formerly o¢ mpied by Mr. Douglas,) pro- 
‘ d the doctrine of coercion as meaning dis- 
: is forever preventing a reconciliation be- 
“ n the extremes of this country. May I be 
»wed to refresh the memory of the Senate with 
passage from the speech of that distin- 
! Senator 


> tht his speech of January 3, 186], 


Ire e red forwar? Idonot mean that kind of 
preparation Which consists of arm ind navies, and sup 
plies, and munit is Of War; but are we prepared IN OUR 
Hl ri yw war withour own brethren and kindred? Leon 

2 lam not. While T affirm that the Constitution is, and 
was intended to b bond of perpetual Union; while Iean 

ret and utter no word that willacknowledge or coun- 
! ! { iL oO ( ion”? 
' 1 ) 
I stood with him upon that particular view 
he had taken of the odious doctrine of seces- 
1 affirm the right and duty of the Federal Govern 
mentto use all legitimate means to ree the laws, put 
bel d suppress insurt , 1 will not medi 

W or tolerate the idea, until ry effort at peace 
ul adjustinent shall have been exliausted, and the last ray 

| il have deserted the patriot’s heart. Then, and 
not till then, will | consider and determine what course my 
duty to my couutry may require me to pursue in such an 
emerge in my opinion, war is disunion, certain, in 
evitable, irrevocabl 1 am for peace to save the Union.” 

For the reason thus ¢ x pre 1 stood with the 
late distinguished Senator from Kentucky, now 
occupying a seat in the other House. I was 


inst coercion, and | advocated measures of 
onciliation in order to preserve the Union lnVvio- 
late, and to prevent the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth that are springing up rank and luxuriant over 
this land ineverlasting hatred, one 
the other 


Mr. Mi DOUGALL. Will the Senator from 


section against 


Maryland allow me to ask him when were the 
dragon’s t h sown? 
Mr. 1 tE NNEDY. Iam very free to answer. 
This w he mere culminating point, and Il was 
\xious to prevent an outbreak, I was pursuing 
the same course that was advocated by the dis- 
tineuishe - Senator from Oregon, now no more, 


») whose culogy has been pronounced 

oor by eloquent and warm and devoted 

a rl hat Senat Or stood here asking for com- 

promise, for coneession, upon the 2d and 3d of 

March, and teyinge to bring his friends on the other 
le of the Chamber to the same view. 

L have merely alluded to the opposition to the 
principle of coercion, which has been charged as 
one of the offenses of the Senator from Indiana, 

mply to show that he was not alone in enter- 

ning that sentiment. ‘The propositions of the 

e venerable Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crir- 
rENDEN,] were for peace, were against coercion, 


as long as there was a hope of conciliation and 


compromise, for the very purpose of staving off 


the first blow which I feared would end in the en- 
tire ruin of all the great material interests of the 
country, if not ofthe country itself. Whether we 
are ever to gel back to the position we held one 
year ago, is known only to Onmniscience. In my 
humbl judgment every blow that is now strack 
only tends to increase still more that de adly ani- 
nm sity that must exist through long lingering 
ages; but in making that remark, let me not be 
I say that now the day of compro- 
mise is past and vone, and we have come to realize 


misunderstood. 


CONGRE 


the horrid realities of civil strife, and nothing can 
end it but sh irp, re pid, and vigorous blows, asa 
t of manhood cas sections, 
I know that the Senator from Indiana advocates 
t doctrine of compromise simply as a means of 
preserving peace, ] know that that Senator felt 
mostanxiously about the result of those measures 
of compromise which were offered last winter. 


While he did not stand here on terms of personal 
intim cy or intimate association with the late dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illmois, I had an oppor- 
t ity of knowing that he sympathized with the 
very sentiments that were so gallantly and so elo- 
quently expr ssed by that Senator. I know that 
when he said he would not vote one dollar or one 
man for the prosecution of this war—at least I so 
understood him upon every occasion—he meant 
that to anply only so long as there was one ray 
of | ope for concill Won or for compromise. : 

Now, Mr. President, I will relate a fact within 
my knowledge as evidence that that Senator did 
t desire to preserve this Union. 
[ think it is just to him that I should state it. I 
thinkitis due to candor and to truth that he should 
have the benefit ofan incident that came under my 
own observation, which goes far to prove that he 
had no purpose whatever of si eing this Govern- 


ment broken up, and no desire whatever to unite 


entertain an earnes 


in the treasonable purposes of some southern Sen- 


ators in their course on this floor. 


It was but a very short time before these seats 
were vacated that in yonder cloak-room was a 
party of Senators, including ae Mason, Mr. 
Davis, and Mr. Benjamin, who were the three 
sere ‘nt speakers on the occasion I allude to. I 

‘ame into the room, and I found them engaged in 
a warm discussion. Mr. Brigut was earnestly 
remonstrating against their course, denying the 
right of secession, opposing itas neither a consti- 
tutional remedy nor a policy of expediency; ap- 
pealing to those gentlemen oe every consideration 
of justice and right to remain here in their seats 
and fight for a ré a ss of grievances inthe Union. 
He told them that justice to him and his friends 
in the North, who had stood by them in endeav- 
oring to obtain the enforcement of their rights 

ainst what they believed to be the aggressive 
walle y of the “dean required them to remain in 
the Union. His appeal was earnest, urgent, and 
warm against the Sth that they were about to 
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inflict upon the country, as well as upon the mem- | 


bers of the Democratic party of the free States. 
At that juncture I joined in the conversation. I] 
presented the case of my own State, 
the injustice and wrong they were doing to the 
border slave States. 1 pre dicted the ve ry conse- 
quences that mean venult from their rash act. 
That gentleman [Mr. Bricut] received but little 
consideration. I well recollect the earnestness 
vith which he denied their right to secede asa con- 
stitutional remedy. 

Now, sir, if he had entertained a treasonable 
intent, if he had had a treasonable purpose in giv- 
ing aid and comfort to those gentlemen on the Ist 

f March, how do you reconcile that earnest pri- 
vate conversation that I happened to overhear, 
and that gave me an opportunity of speaking for 
my own State and in defense of my own scenti- 
ments and views? | mention this simply as an 
act of justice to that Senator. 

Much has been assumed against him; much 
has beencharged. [t has beenasked upon the other 
side, what has the Senator ever done to vindicate 
himself from this charge of treason? The honor- 
able Senator, to my certain knowledge, was a 
warm advocate and supporter of all the measures 
of compromise, which, I have no doubt, would 
have been supported by my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky had he been here. Indeed, he 
said the other d: iy that he would have been ls id 
to see them catried out; and, as I have already 
said, when it was charged that the Senator from 
Indiana had declared he would not vote one dollar 
of money or one man for coercion, I, from the 


| opportunities I had had to understand his senti- 


ments, understood such a remark, if made at all, 


] spoke of 


as mei ining SO long as there wasa hope of cone il- 


ination and of avertange war. > 
Mr. BRIGHT. I never made that remark. 
Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator say 
made thatremark. It is true the Senator did not 
speak in the Senate upon these questions. Iam 
not responsible for his silence; 1 do not know 
any reason for it; | only know that his votes 


says he never | 


Januar y 31, 


were with me and with the vene while Se “nator “i 
Kentucky, who was the advocate of these prop- 
ositions. He was earnest in his desire to obtain 
some measure of conciliation, which he regarded 
as essential for the pre servation of the peace of 
this ¢ ountry and the final reconstruction and res- 
toration of the Union. Sir, in that belief and opin- 
ion he was not singular, ce rtainly. The numerous 
memorials that were presente od from the free State 8, 
embracing hundreds of thousands of names 8, at- 
tested the feeling of the northern people against 
the prine iple of coercion until every measure of 
conciliation had been exhausted. That, sir, | 
understood to > be the position of the Senator from 
Indiana here; it certainly was mine. 

At the last session of Congress—the July ses- 
sion—when war was flagrant and open, when we 
were called to consider measures for wargl took 
early occasion to proclaim the course that I should 
adopt; and that was to sustain this Government in 
every just and constitutional measure that was 
deemed necessar y and right and requisite to carry 
on the war. Asa member of two or three of the 
most important committees of this body, I will 
ask my friends upon the other nae of the Cham- 
ber, members of those committees, whether I have 
not upon every occasion, in eve i instance, sup- 
ported every just and proper measure that has 
been brought be fore us for our conside ration, es- 
pecially as a member of the Naval Committee, | 
could not give my sanction to the resolution that 
was offered by the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee last July, to make valid all the acts of th 
President. I stated my reasons, and I made th, 
exceptions. I said that I could not vote to legalizs 
what I regarded an unconstitutional act on the 
part of the President, in increasing the standing 
Army in the recess of Congress; and I did 
agree that the President had the power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

[In that I was not singular. I believe my dis 
tinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] ros: 
in his place, and proclaimed that he did not be- 
lieve the President had that power. The distin- 
guished Senator from Lllinois, the chairman of thi 
Judiciary Committee, [Mr. ''RuMBuLL,] rose in 
his place, and stated that he never saw the day or 
hour that he would vote for that joint resolution 
as it stood. | was misrepresented for my 0 gear 
upon that occasion. lexpressly proclaimed and 
declared that, now that all measures of concilta- 
tion had passed, I was ready to maintain and 
support the Government in every constitutional 


measure deemed necessary and proper for the 


suppression of the rebellion. I occupy that posi- 
tion to-day; and | challenge gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and ever rywhere else, to 

say whether I have ever interposed any opposi- 


| tion to any measure that was constitutional and 


proper since July last. Gentlemen can answer 
I have coéperated with the very warmest advo- 
cates of force and power in every measure thiat 
was deemed necessary to bring this war to a 
speedy and victorious result. I stand thins ‘re now, 
and I ‘honestly believe before Heaven that the 
Senator from Indiana, up to this moment, for al! 
I have ever seen to the contrary, occupies pre- 
cisely the same position with myself. He occu- 
pied the same ground as the honorable Senator 


| from Pe ‘nnsylvania (Mr. Bigler) at the last session 


of the last Congress; he voted for and advocated 
every proposition that that Senator brought for- 
ward. Is say this much in justice to the ~ honor- 
able Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the honorable Senator 
from Maryland will allow me, 1 desire to move 
to go into executive session. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shail be through in five 
minutes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ithoughtthe S 
sired to speak at some length. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I said in the 
beginning that I intended to rest my vote upon the 
decision of the Judiciary Committee. No Sena- 
tor has stated the case of the Senator from Indiana 
with more fairness than the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cowan,] who made 
report, as 1 understand, on the subject. Th it 
committee, composed of seven learned gentlemen, 
stand six to one against the expulsion of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. As law yers and as judges, 


senator de- 


they have investigated the evidence in this case 
and they have come to the conclusion that it is srea- 
son or itis nothing. 


To make it treason, there 
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1 


must have been war upon the Ist day of M ren 


last. Do not Senators recollect distinetly the in- 
aucural addr@ss, which was utt red in tones of 
kindness and conciliation, with the expr ss decla- 
ration from the lips of the President that he meant 
conciliation, and there would be no war upon his 
nar He considered the Union as intact. He 
did admit that there was an Insurrection, a rebel- 
hi mm, in the land; but he trusted to wise counst Is 


. | . — 
and temperate measures to bring back those err- 


t? 


ing States to their proper obedience to the Con- 
stitution. The then distin ruishe d Senator trom 
, the late lamented Judge Douglas, on the 

Bani Ye 


6th of March, proclaimed that the President's in- 
augural address meant peace, and that wat did not 


eXist After it had been announced that Sumter 
would be evacuated, the general impre ssion onal! 
ides of this Senate Chamber was that our ditfi- 
culties: would | compromised and reconciled 


f+ 
ith 


without war. ‘There was in certain States o 
Ui ron an munsurrection, but no blow had been 
It was,to a certain extent,an actoft wat 


bn war 


struck. 
upon their part, but it was not flagrant, op 
i s we have to-day. 
Mr. President, in my humble judgment, the 
juestion turns uy yn that one fact, as t 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Ea 
ris} has said; and in this connection I will take 
the liberty of reading one or two paragraphs from 
his speech, very convincing and conclusive to my 


mind—so conclusive that it has not left one doubt 


, ' 
whole ¢ iif 


R- 


remaining as to the proper course that [ should 
pursue: 

sut, sir, with the judgment of charity, T am unable 
bring my mind to any such conclusion.” 

That is, of the tre asonable intent of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

*T believe thatat the time this letter was written no such 
thought entered the mind of the Senator who wrote it. I 
believe that it was one of those hasty, ordinary letters of 
introduction which we all of us feel a burden to us het 
which we are called upon daily and hourly to write, and 
» simply intended to introduce the man, and state in 
a word the object of his visit. In the light of all the cir 
cumstances, looking at the time when the letter was writ 
ten, I cannot bring myself to the conclusion that there was 
inthe miud of the writer of that letter at that time any 
treasonable purpose. I think the letter and the surrounding 
circumstances repel that inference. 

* Sir, suppose that Sumter had never fallen; suppose that 
this terrible war had not broken out; suppose that we were 
unable to look at this letter in the lightof subsequent events, 
would any man imagine that there was treason in the letter? 
It seems to me not. Is it fair, is it just, is it a proper mode 
of administering criminal law to judge of an act, to inter 
pret an act, to give legal effect to an act by what subse 
quently occurs, and with which the party charged with the 
act had noconnection? Itseems to me that it this Senate 
shall vote to expel the Senator from Indiana, without com 
ing to the conclusion that there was a treasonable design in 
writing that letter, it would be guilty of an act of the gross 
est injustice, unworthy of the Senate towards the Senator 
trom Indiana, and of injustice to itself.” 

Now, sir, up tothe time that Sumter fell, searcely 
aSenatoronthis floor believed that civil war would 
rule and rage over thisland. [recollect that when 
in conversation with distinguished Senators on 
that side of the Chamber, | pressed the consider- 
ation of some measure of conciliation, the univer- 
ponse was there would be no war; it was 
nly necessary that the Constitution should be 
enforeed, Il expressed at that time my great ap- 
hension thata blow would be struck, and when 
once struck, to my mind, it would end almost all 
hope forever of reconstructing the Government 
upon the same friendly, kindly feelings of comity 
ind friendship, so essential to the workings of a 
Government formed as ours is. 

Sir, [do not desire to detain the Senate any 

mger. I have said this much in justice to the 
Scnator from Indiana. I have deemed it due to 
him that Lshould give to the Senate the views that 
he expressed in private to the very leaders of this 

bellion itself; his earnest remonstrances agatnst 
the course that they were pursuing, which, in his 
judgment, would end in one universal scene of 

re 2 ; 

desolation and ruin. Why, sir, what object, what 
motive could that Senator have in advocating a 
dissolution of this Union? How was he to be 
benefited by it? Residing ina free State, perhaps 
with all the associations of his life connected with 
the Institutions of the free States, with his prop- 
erty and his means all there, would he be willing 
to advocate a dissolution of this Union, or to set 
it permanently divided, when his very material 
interests, as well as his political standing, were to 
be affected by it? Sir, to my mind it is prepos- 
terous to suppose, with the light of all these facts 
before us, that that Senator, when he wrote the 


*} j 
that i 


! 
sai res 
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tter for Thomas B. Lincoln meant in any man- 
ner whatever to compromise with treason in the 
slhizhtest degree. 


Mir. BROWNING obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If theSenator from I! 
will allow me, I desire to move to go into execu- 
tive session; al d I can state ina single moment 
the object. Itis simply to change the special order 
which was made in executive session for Monday 
over until Tuesday, so that we can have Monday 
in which to dispose of this case; and | beg to say 
and have itunderstood on all sidesof the Chamber, 
that I believe there isa general expectation that on 
Monday the subject wi | be finally dispose d of. 

Mr. HALE. I am opposed ‘to that motion 
utterly and totally. ‘There is no better time than 

| 


the present to sit here and dispose of this subject; 


1 lam opposed 


ich the Senator proposes to make. 


andif we @o into executive sessio? 
to the order w 
If speeches ar 
the best time on ¢ 


to be made on this subject now Is 
them. Ithink we 
der the vote agreeing to adjourn 


irth to make 
had better reco) 
iday, and sit here and dispose of 
ed to roing into execu- 
tive session, and I call for the yeas and nays on 
the motion. : , 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I withdraw the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The motion is 
withdrawn; and there is no question before the 
Senate save the one on which the Senator from 
Llline is is entitle d to the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
to yicld me a moment, in order 
make an explanation. 

Mr. BROWNING. § Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the feelings of 
kindness and respect which the honorable Sena- 
tor from Maryland expressed towards myself, I 

hy) 1. The 

rr, however, made one | mn which I de- 
sire to make an explanation. He thinks that my 
vote for Mr. Bell as candidate for the Presidency 
is about parallel with the vote and support of the 
Senator from Indiana of Mr. Breckinridge. Ido 
not think so; and 1 willstate ina word why I differ 
from the conclusion which the honorable Senatot 
from Maryland came to on that point. 

Mr. Bell was nominated by t] 


I ask the Senator from Illinois 


to allow me to 


most heartily reciprocated. 


assure him, are 


senat noint 


y the unanimous vot 
His party presented him with- 
' eople of the United States 
as a suitable candidate for the Presideney. Mr. 
Breckinridge was presented by but asmall faction 
of his party. The point that I endeavored toestab- 
lish by reasoning and conclusion from the facts 
adverted to by the Senator from Maryland was 
this: that Mr. Breckinridge was nominated as a 
candidate by the men who had conspired to dis- 
rupt this Union; that the personal relations that 
subsisted between the Senator from Indiana and 
i\tors were of such acharacter as that 


of a convention. 


out any dissent to the 


those conspir: 
I reasonably inferred made him acquainted with 
the purposes of those conspirators in relation to 
secession. Having come to that conclusion on 
the facts upon which I then relied, Largued that, 
in my judgment, the Senator was wrong in sus- 
taining the pretensions of Mr. Breckinridge as a 
candidate for the Presidency, because he must 
have known of the treasonable purposes of the 
southern politicians who presented Mr. Breckin- 
ridge as a candidate for the Presidency. 
isoning and of inference. 

But, Mr. President, one further remark. Mr. 
Breckinridge was elected to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States by the Legislature of Kentucky last win- 
ter a year ago. He left his seat in the Senate 
temporarily and made his appearance before the 
Legislature of that State to give his thanks to that 
body for having elevated him to that high posi- 
tion. In the course of his speech he portrayed a 
conspiracy to dissolve the Union, and he declared 
explicitly and unequivocally that five of the States 
of the United States would certainly secede. He 
did it with as much distinctness and truth as it 
could now be done. That speech was published 
immediately after it was pronounced in the legis- 
lative hall at Frankfort, Ke ntucky, and was cir- 
culated extensively over the country. Mr. Breck- 
inridge hims@if knew of this conspiracy. He did 
not condemn it. After he had published this 


lt was 
all a matter of re 


knowledge of the conspiracy and what would take 
place by the action of at least five of the cotton 
rs or f d fi he Presidency and 
was nominated for the residency an 
was supported by the Senator from Indiana. The 
that with this 


states, hi 


‘ 


ground of my complaint was this: 
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knowledge, the knowledge, which I argued was 
reasonably established by the facts of the case, th 

Senator from Indiana had of the purposes of these 
ern conspirators,after Mr. Breckinridge him 

self had disclosed his perfect knowledge of thetr 
purposes by having revealed them in general but 
distinct terms to the Legislature of Kentucky, the 
Senator from Indiana and his friends and political 


south 


associates in that State should have then brought 
out a ticket in favor of Mr. Breckinridge asa can- 
‘That was the ground of my complaint, 
and I think that complaint was justly made. [al 
luded furthermore to the fact that after Mr. Rreek- 
inridge had disclosed to the people of the 
throu 


d:date. 


country 
h the Legislature of Kentucky the d rk and 
bold conspiracy of those mi n, and after he had 
stated in the most distinct terms that five of the 
cotton States would secede, and thus reve 
full knowledge of their treasonable purposes, he 
should himself have acce pt d with this fall knowl- 
edge anomination for the Presidency of these very 
men whose conspiracy he had revealed to the 
people of his State and of the nation. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, the debate hi 
taken so wide a range 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Illinois is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I am aware of that. I 
not inflict a speech on the Senate; but if the Sen- 
ator from Llinois will allow me, | desire to make 
a remark. 

Mr. BROWNING. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGHT. This debate has taken a direc- 
tion novel and unprecedented in the history of the 
proceedings of this body. Charged by the orig- 
inal resolution with a single act of disloyalty, on 
Senator after another adds additional accusations, 
until Lam ata loss to know what I have to d 
fend against. If I do undertake a reply, it will 
hardly be expected that I shall go over the whole 
eround; but I do propose, before a vote is taken, 
to review a few of the positions taken by the Sen 
ator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor,} and the 
sull more extraordinary speech made to-day by 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson.] | 
am induced to make this announcement because 
there are three Senators present now that were not 
for some days after this discussion commenced. 
I allude to the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
[Mr. Witvey,] absent on account of indisposi- 
tion,and to the honorable Senators from Missouri, 
lately sworn in as members of the body. Pre 
suming that they, with other Senators, wish to 
decide this case upon the facts, and not upon 
party grounds, I shall, at some time before the 
debate closes, submit a brief statement of the 
facts, stripped of the multiplied, unfair collateral 
issues that have been dragged into it 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIGHT. Lrepeat I am not going to make 
aspeech. One single suggestion more and l am 
done e > 

lam on trial for my political opinions—nothing 
else, as this discussion proves. My record is re- 
ferved to as evidence of want of loyalty and sym- 
pathy with this Administration. My antecedents, 
it is charged, prove me in favor of secession and 
against this war. Now, sir, these are points to 
be settled by written history, and not by the 
speeches of such Senators as assail me in this pros- 
ecution. 


iled his 
' 





The Senator from 


iw 
shat 


I intend to assert that in seventeen years’ ser 
vice in this body I have never given a sectiona 
vote; that in all the contests had here in that time, 
and they have been many, I have oceupied a 
middle, conservative nosition, repudiating as well 
that within the time I 
has been ‘Territory after 


} 


northern as southern isms; 
have mentioned there 
Territory organized, and State after State admit- 
ted, on all of which there has been more or less of 
sectional struggles. 

When mere resolutions, declarator Vv of princi- 
ples, and enuneiating the rights of either or both 
sections of the Union, have been acted upon, my 
votes and speeches will show that I have tried to 
hold the scales of justice with an even hand, and 


in a spirit of compromise. I repeat, then, as lam 


to be expelled for past icts and politic ilopinions, 
if expelled at all, take our Journals and debates as 
the best evidence of my opinions and acts, and as 
furnishing the outlines ofa political policy that has 
governed me in the past, and will likely govern 
me in the future, let me be where I may. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


) 


[tis ey idently impossible 
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to brine this matter to a conclusion to-night, and 


pecial order, | understand, fixed for 
one o'clock on MOneiy th iP RONNIE either that 
! | order should be postpone d until Tues- 
day, or ul { : shall be set down for Tues- 
day | therefore move that this case be set down 
for Tuesday, at one o’clock, with the understand- 
i upon ail hi nds that it be dispos d of on that 
aay 
Mr. HALE. You cannot mak any such agree- 
ment 


i ir. IcDOUGALL. 


Reasons yy rsonal to my- 
self will compet imy 


from the Senate until 
hour I cannot state. 
d to leave the city for a short 
» the illness of one of my family, and 


absence 
ome time on ‘Tuesday; the 
IT sliall bo 


compe Lhe 


ine OWlng t 


I do not wish to have a vote taken on this qucs- 
'in my absence, As I said to the Senate this 
morning, lam w ling lo ple de my se Ifto sit here 
tl we can get a vote upon it. In my opinion, 
thing of going home to dinner and being anx- 
sus about it is a small kind of busin When 
we have a controversy before us we had better 
le itat onee, and | should like to have this 
question settled now. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ricein the 
chair.) oe the Senator from Wisconsin pl ase 
tate | jotion again? 
Vir. Di OL, lI tL Kk. I move that this subject 


be postponed until ‘Tuesday ne xt. af one o’clock; 
or if Senators pref r to reconsider the vote by 
h we agreed to adjourn over untll Monday, 


lam willing to do that. 

Mr. GRIMES. I hear gentlemen around me 
saying they wish the vote by which we agreed to 
adjourn until Monday reconsidered, I am_per- 


fectly willing that gentlemen shall reconsider it if 


they see fit; but 1 will not promise to be here to- 
morrow, for the reason that Saturday is the only 


y on which members of Congress can obtain 


ess to some of the Executive Departments. It 


y not be ret essary for ms nators represe nung 
;in the immediate vicinity of the capital, or 

States that have agents here re Pp resenting the ex- 
ecutive officers of those States, to go to the De- 
partments; but some of us live very remote from 
capital, and our States have no agents here to 
represent them, A great deal of duty is imposed 
upon us, therefore; there certainly is upon me; 


and [am compelled to go to those Departments 
to represent the Governor of my State and others 


who have intrusted business to me. 
Mr. WADE. It seems to me Monday steers 
clear of all objections. Let us agree to take the 


vote Monday. 
r. BROWNING, I 
on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Ulinois is entitled to the floor, but has been 
yielding it for some time through courtesy. 

lr. FESSENDEN. [hope the Senator 
give way to me for a moment. 

Mr. BROWNING, 1 will, sir; but I hope 
there will not be any more cleime upon me. 

Mr. FESSENDEN., It is quite evident that the 
menace may as wi llon this Occasion, as on maby 
others heretofore,come to an understanding, and 
without reference to what each individual Senator 
may wish, to look the matter directly in the face. 
We have gota Spe cial order for Monds ly. The 
Senator from California desires to vote on this 
question, and if he could be here on Monday I 

hould be pe rf ctly walling to postpone that Spe cial 
order to another time and act then on this subject; 
but he has stated on the floor that he cannot bi 
here on Monday, and desires to vote on the ques- 
tion. Tle can be here on Tuesday, as I under- 
stand him. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Iamcompelled to leave 
for a short time, and cannot get back until some 
time on Monday. I shall go to-morrow. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. Then the 

nator cannot be here on Monday, but can be on 
‘Tuesday; and if we can have that day fixed as 
the ime when the final vote shall be taken, it is 
quite evident we had better do that, if the Senator 
is going to-morrow, as he states. ‘To-morrow is 


believe I had the floor 


will 


fixed as a day for business at the Departments. | 


Many Senators, instead of going there during the 
week, have put off all the business they have to do 
with the Departments until to-morrow, and are 
uDWw ling to agree to come here to-morrow; you 
cannot see the Secretary of War on any otherday 
ofthe week. Under these circumstances, having 


The Senator 


jecting with my fellow} 


CONGRE} 


a special order for Monday, it is quite manifest, 
in my judgment, that the sensible thing to do is 
ree upon Tuesday, without further debate, as 
the day on which we shall take the vote. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Allow me to make one 
remark. Iam notin the habit of asking favors, 
and I only do it now in cons sequence of the illness 
of one of my family. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is understood the Sen- 
ator has an entirely sufficient reason, He desires 
to leave. I hope, therefore, the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, if the honorable Sena- 
tor from Illinois will allow it to be put, will be 
irreed to; and I think there will be no misunder- 
standing on the part of the Senate, 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. President, but for the 
fact that it would be discourteous and unjust to 
the Senator from Indiana to force him intoa reply 
to-night, | mame prefer to go on and settle this 
question now; butthatisac ontrolling reason why 
we should not do it. I have no intention to par- 
ticipate in this debate any further than to state, in 
the briefest possible manner, the reasons that will 
control my own vote, without attempting an argu- 
ment to influence the opinions of any other Senator 
upon this floor. I cheerfully give way to the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Wisconsin for a 
postponement of this subject until Tuesday; and 
while I shall have the floor for that d: iy, | wantit 
distinctly understood it is with no intention or 
purpose of making a speech, but simply to state 


SSLON 


¢ ao 
to av 


| the reasons of my vote. 


Mr. POWELL. Lunderstand the Senator from 
Wisconsin has already submitted a motion that 
this subject be postponed until Tuesday next, and 
as we have a spec ial order for Monday, I think it 
very proper that this matter should be set down 
for Tuesday. IL hope the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will prevail. 

Mr. HALE. Ata proper time I should be will- 
ing to postpone this matter until Tuesday, but | 
am not willing todo itnow. If anybody thinks 
he can enlighten the Senate upon it by a speech, 
I think he had better try it to-night. Iam un- 
willing to postpone this subjectuntil Tuesday, and 
to come here and hear these things repeated over 
and over a I have notopened my mouth in 
this debate, and do not mean to do so; but I am 
not willing day after day and day after day to 
have the public business postponed for the pur- 
pose of hearing speeches on this subject, on which 
{ suppose every Senator has made up his mind. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. President, there is no 
Seuator upon the floor perhaps who enlightens 
us more frequently than the Senator from New 
apne , and there is nO one who is more te- 
nacious of his right of being heard upon every 


cain. 


question that presents itself before the Senate. it 


I choose in my humble way to present the reasons 
which will control my own vote, I do not admit 
his right or the right of any other man to repri- 
mand me for it, or to undertake to dictate who 
shall speak and who shall not speak upon any 
question. I did not oe the Senate to adjourn for 
my accommodation; but l protest against the Sen- 
ate being deterred from acting in accordance with 
its own sense of what is proper by the magisterial 
declaration of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
that he does not wish to hear any more speeches 
from anybody upon this subjeet, and therefore 
debate ought to be closed. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I wish to say one word 
on the subject of postpone ment. Lhave been ob- 
Senators to an adjourn- 
ment. Itis my opinion, and the result of some 
observation, that we can transact business better 
by disposing of it at once when we have itin hand, 
than by postponing it and taking it up again the 
next morning. In my opinion, when we have 
matters of controversy here they had better be 
settled without any adjournme nt; and although | 
am ubout as old as any gentleman on this floor, 
except perhaps the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from New York, I would rather stay 
here in my place and try to transact some busi- 
ness than hunt ny dinner. I really think that if 
we were wise and considered public business, and 


felt the burden of our office, we would stay here. 


Ido not understand how gentlemen who have 
upon them the burden of this Gove rnment—lI can- 
not say it for myself, because | do not belong to 


| the party that especially represents the Govern- 


ment—can afford to adjourn because it is dinner 
time. 


AL GL OBE. 


Jd anuary 3l. 


Mr. TRUMB ULL. 
adjourn. 


Mr. HALE. 


or move that the Senate 


I call for the yeas and nays on 


| that motion. 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. POWELL.’ [ appeal to the Senator from 
Iilinois to withdraw the motion. We can put 
the question now, I think, on the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to; 
adjourned, 


and the Senate 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 31, 1862. 

The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 

by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srocxron. 
‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
FLOATING DEBT. ” 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury in 
reference to the resolution of the 8th instant, call- 
ing foran account of the floating debt; which was 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


communication from the Secretary of State, trans- 


mitting, in compliance with the acts of Congress of 
August 16, 1842, and August 18, 1856, a report on 
the commercial relations of the United States with 
foreign nations for the year ending 30th Septem- 
be ry 1861. 

Mr. ELIOT. 


I move that the report be referred 
to the 


Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 


| printed, 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELIOT. I move that the usual extra num- 
ber of copies be printed. 

The SPEAKER. That motion goes under the 
rules to the Committee on Printing. 

FRAUDULENT CONTRACTORS. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Lask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to offer a resolution, which it 
strikes me itis of importance thatthe House should 
act on. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in 


| structed to inquire into the expediency of placing contract 


| mittees 


ors for the supplies of the Army and Navy, and for all ma 
terials orarms for the same, under the rule and goverment 


of military law, the rules and articles for the government of 


the Army and Navy, with power to punish for fraud or infi 
delity. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
with astonishment and sorrow evidences of the 
frauds practiced on the Government by Govern- 
ment contractors, not only to the loss but to the 
discredit of the Government. Recent develop- 
ments satisfy me that the most infamous frauds 
have been practiced in the supply of the necessa- 
ries of life to the Burnside expedition. In times 
like these, those who contract with the Govern- 
ment should be placed under military rule, and 
punished for their frauds and villainy. I hope the 
committee will consider this subject immediately. 

Mr. DAWES. There are already two com- 
mittees intrusted with this-matter, and I suggest 
that they be discharged from its further consider- 
ation, and that the whole subject be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. It seems to me 
that it is hardly worth while to employ three com- 
of the House at the same time on the same 
subject-matter. After some debate in the House, 
in the early part of the session, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee had a bill referred to it ‘for that purpose. A 
few days since, on the receipt of some very elo- 
quent and proper resolutions from the Legislature 
of the State of New York, approved by its Gov- 
ernor, thecommittee on Gover nmentcontracts was 
instructed to inquire into this same thing; and now 
my friend from Kentucky proposes to refer it to 
the Committee on Military MGairs. Asan humble 
member of one of those committees, I should like 
that the whole subject were referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. After this resolution is 
adopted, the gentleman can move to discharge 


| those other committees from the further consider- 


' 
‘ 


ation of the subject. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to refer the resolution 
to the committee on Government contracts. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I want to have it referred 


to the C 


Committee on Military Affairs. If the gen- 
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